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FOREWORD 

This book is the outcome of a visit to the Spitsbergen 
Archipelago in the summer of 192 1 as photographer 
with the Oxford University Expedition. 

The chapters do not attempt to describe the achieve- 
ments of the Expedition, they are merely a narrative of 
my own personal observations and experiences; but I 
shall be more than satisfied if I have succeeded in 
bringing before the mind's eye of the reader the distinc- 
tive charm of that far northern land. 

Few people seem indeed to realize how far north 
the archipelago lies, although at its most northerly point 
it is less than 600 miles from the North Pole itself. 
From Tromso in the extreme north of Norway, it took 
us six days' steaming to reach Spitsbergen, the only halt 
during that time being a few hours' stay at Bear Island. 

Some of the chapters in an abbreviated form origin- 
ally appeared in the Scotsman^ and my thanks are due 
to the Editor of that paper for his courtesy in agreeing 
to their reproduction here. 

I am also much indebted to Mr. J. Mathieson, 
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Preface 

of the Scottish Spitsbergen Syndicate, for valuable in- 
formation which he has given me. Mr. Mathieson has 
a knowledge of the archipelago possessed by few, and 
it was a pleasure to meet him and his fellow Scots on 
board their sloop the Autumn on our arrival at our 
Arctic destination. 

The photographs are my own, with the exception of 
that of the author photographing a purple sandpiper 
(facing p. 104). This was taken by Mr. Mathieson, who 
has kindly allowed me to publish it. 

Seton Gordon. 



AhoynBy Aberdeenshire, 
/une, 1922. 
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CHAPTER I 



SOME GENERAL NOTES ON SPITSBERGEN 



The Spitsbergen archipelago includes all the islands 
lying between lo degrees and 35 degrees east longitude, 
and 74 and 81 degrees north latitude, and so approaches 
to within 600 miles of the North Pole. The archipelago, 
together with Franz Josef Land and the intermediate 
islands, forms a dam which prevents the Polar pack 
from flowing south in great masses, and probably has a 
considerable influence on the climate of northern Europe. 

Of this group of Polar islands the largest is West 
Spitsbergen, with an area of 15,000 square miles, and it 
is mainly of this mountainous island that the following 
chapters have been written. 

The total area of the Spitsbergen archipelago is 
approximately 25,000 square miles (a little less than 
Scotland in extent), but the only inhabited area is West 
Spitsbergen; for although coal deposits are present in 
other districts, the seas are so ice-bound and access to 
them so precarious, it is more than doubtful whether any 
coal-mining will ever be done except along the western 
seaboard, and, perhaps, on the Stor Fjord. 

In West Spitsbergen the most important inlet is the 
great bay or fjord known as Ice Fjord, which bites deep 
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Amid Snowy Wastes 

into the land near the middle of the western seaboard. 
Ice Fjord, where most of the coal supplies are situated, 
lies 1,200 miles north of the Orkneys and just under 
500 miles north of Tromso, in northern Norway. 

There is no native population in Spitsbergen, for no 
Lapps, Samoyedes, or even Eskimos, have ever settled 
there. Three hundred years ago the bays and seas of 
West Spitsbergen were a favourite whale-fishing ground 
to which most of the seafaring nations of Europe sent 
fleets of whalers, but the " right whale " is long extinct 
in Spitsbergen waters, and the whaling industry has now 
disappeared. Spitsbergen was discovered by the Dutch 
in 1596; whales were found by Hudson in 1607, and by 
1620 the whale-hunting was at its height. 

Early in the nineteenth century Spitsbergen was 
visited by numerous expeditions of Russian hunters, who 
built huts in many places. The last Russian expedition 
seems to have been about 1850. Since then and until 
near the beginning of the twentieth century the archi- 
pelago was deserted save for an occasional Norwegian 
sealing or hunting sloop, but during the last decade 
coal-mining has brought to this Arctic land a mixed 
population of Norwegians, Swedes, Russians and (until 
19 1 6) Americans. The Norwegians are present in the 
greatest number, and the powerful wireless station at 
Green Harbour, which communicates direct with Norway, 
is under the control of the latter country. 

At present the mining population of Spitsbergen 
numbers about 1,300 in summer and 1,000 in winter. 
The actual number of persons who wintered in 1920-21 
was 1,107, 2tnd from 50 to 80 of these were employed in 
hunting. 



Some General Notes on Spitsbergen 

The first cargo of coal was shipped to Norway in 1894, 
although for many years previous to that date small 
quantities had been dug by whalers for their own use. 
During the war a great stimulus was given to Spitsbergen 
mining, which is not to be wondered at, when it is stated 
that in 19 17 the price of Spitsbergen coal at Tromso was 
no less than twenty times that in 191 1 1 In 192 1 the total 
export of coal was over 200,000 tons. 

The most highly developed coalfields of Spitsbergen 
are of the Tertiary epoch. Unlike most Tertiary coal it 
is close, shiny, of high heating power, and with a very 
low percentage of ash. It is excellent steam coal, and 
some of it is said to equal in quality good Welsh coal. 

So far, no Carboniferous coal has been put on the 
market, but it exists in quantities. It is a good '' coke- 
ing " coal, and should be of great service to Sweden for 
her blast furnaces. 

Efforts to mine Jurassic coal up to the present have 
been unsuccessful. 

The most valuable Tertiary coal deposits are those 
which are found on the south side of Ice Fjord, from 
Green Harbour to Advent Bay. They are in Norwegian, 
Danish and Anglo-Russian hands ; but, curiously enough, 
it was an American company that was the first to start 
serious mining in Spitsbergen. The Arctic Coal Com- 
pany, as it was named, has since sold its mines to the 
Store Norske Spitsbergen Kulcompani, but the American 
occupation is still recalled by the name of the settlement 
— Longyear City. On January 3, 1920, when 26 men 
were working in a part of Longyear Mine, a terrific 
explosion occurred which killed every man in the 
mine. Indeed, at the time of my visit, on July 22, 192 1, 
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Amid Snowy Wastes 

the mine was still burning, though production was going 
on at another part of the hill-face. 

The Norwegian miners at Longyear City live in com- 
fortable wooden houses; several have their wives and 
families with them. There has just been erected a 
wooden church, and a store sells most of the necessaries 
of life. There is a wireless telegraph office, from which 
one can telegraph, via Green Harbour, to the British 
Isles at the rate of about fourpence a word. 

The miners work 48 hours a week, and are paid at 
the rate of about thirty shillings for that period. There 
is a large " waiting list " of men in Norway. Local 
money is represented by excellent paper notes of ten ore 
(about a penny) and upwards. 

Coal-mining in Spitsbergen is exceptional in more 
than one respect. In the first place, there can be no 
water to flood the mines or render a pumping plant 
necessary, for the simple reason that the whole earth, 
from a few feet below the surface, is frozen solid. How 
far down does this frozen area extend.'^ Certainly none 
of the Spitsbergen mines has ever penetrated below this 
frozen zone, which is probably well over 1,000 feet thick. 
Observations made by Mr. Scott Turner some years ago 
in Longyear City Colliery showed that, at a point about 
800 feet below cover, the temperature was as low as 
22 degrees Fahrenheit, or 10 degrees of frost. In a 
diamond boring at Klaas Billen Bay the borers, having 
stopped work for a short time, returned to find that the 
hole had been frozen solid, so that the rods could not be 
withdrawn. Subsequent bores had to be fed with a 
stream of hot water. 

The second advantage in mining in frozen ground 
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Some General Notes on Spitsbergen 

is that coal may be mined without timber to support the 
roof behind the " working face." In a mine shaft I ex- 
plored at Cape Boheman it was strange indeed to go 
from warmth and sunshine to an intensely cold atmo- 
sphere, as of a refrigerator, and see, as it were, a fairy 
grotto, crusted with hoar frost, and wit^ delicate ice 
crystals hanging from the roof. In a coal seam on the 
open shore here I found perfect fossil impressions of the 
leaves of ginkgo biloba, a deciduous tree which is the 
ancestor of our conifers, and the possessor of one of the 
oldest genealogies of any tree which still exists. 

Spitsbergen miners, working in an atmosphere several 
degrees below freezing point, are less inclined to take 
things easy than under more oppressive conditions and 
thus a larger amount of coal is produced. A great 
saving of labour results from the fact that most of the 
mines are on hillsides, so that collier-steamers can be 
loaded by means of self -working ropeways from mine to 
pier. 

The main disadvantage of mining in Spitsbergen is 
the long and dreary Polar night of 114 days, with, in 
addition, 40 days when there is twilight at noon, and 
darkness during the remainder of the day. Electric 
light may to a certain extent lessen this difficulty, but the 
lack of daylight and the added risks of ice and fog mean 
that no coal-boats can venture up an unlighted coast line, 
where, I am told, in December at midday it is so dark, 
when there is no moon and the " northern lights " are 
hidden by clouds, that one can scarcely see one's hand 
held before one's face. It is possible that with the aid of 
lighthouses and beacons shipping traffic might be carried 
on up to the end of the year, but at present the coast is 
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entirely unlighted, since it is under the particular care 
of no nation. 

So far as the ice is concerned, Ice Fjord and the seas 
of West Spitsbergen are probably open to navigation till 
November, or even later. It is after the New Year that 
the coldest weather is experienced, but the sun disappears 
on October 19 and soon afterwards the Polar night settles 
on Spitsbergen. Curiously enough, it is from the south 
that the ice comes. On a south-east Polar current it is 
drifted down Stor Fjord along the east coast, rounds 
the South Cape, and then flows into the Greenland Sea. 
Here it is caught in the Gulf Stream current and is 
carried up the west coast of Spitsbergen, so that the 
south-west coast is often ice-bound when the north-west 
coastal waters are quite clear. 

Where are the markets for Spitsbergen coal.*^ It has 
more than once been asked why the British Isles do not — 
or at all events did not during the prolonged coal strike 
of 192 1 — use Spitsbergen coal? It has quite truly been 
pointed out that great shipments of coal were brought 
from America at that time; why not, then, from Spits- 
bergen? Perhaps critics do not fully realize the great 
difference between the two countries. A ship bringing 
coal supplies from America does not return light. In 
the case of Spitsbergen there is no cargo that this almost 
uninhabited land requires in return for its coal, therefore 
the mileage, instead of being some 1,500, is, to all intents 
and purposes, 3,000 for every cargo. Thus it seems that 
Spitsbergen coal will never be used in Britain, and that 
any British company mining in Spitsbergen must find 
another market. Fortunately there are other markets 

open, for Norway is willing to take as much coal as can 
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be mined at present in Spitsbergen, at a much higher 
price than could be obtained in Britain, and when Russia 
reverts to her normal self Archangel and the Kola Penin- 
sula will be additional markets, so that the coal industry 
has a certain future. 

Coal is at present being mined in Spitsbergen 
chiefly in various parts of Ice Fjord and in King's Bay, 
where the King's Bay Kulcompani had, on an average, 
a collier leaving for Norway with upwards of 2,000 tons 
of coal every third day at the time of my visit there in 
July, 192 1. At Braganza Bay, at the head of Bell Sound, 
a Swedish company is at work. Although at present 
Norwegian companies are the only ones yet exporting 
coal, the Scottish Spitsbergen Syndicate, with head- 
quarters in Edinburgh, have claims to an area of upwards 
of 1,600 square miles on which are great reserves of coal, 
and certain oil-bearing rocks. 

Besides coal and oil-bearing rocks Spitsbergen has 
other valuable products. An extensive layer of iron 
was recently discovered in a hill-face at Recherche Bay, 
less than one and a half miles from the sea, and at 
Cape Thordsen phosphatic deposits occur. There exist 
in Biinsow Land, between Klaas Billen, Temple and 
Sassen Bays, enormous quantities of gypsum of great 
purity, and in King's Bay the British Northern Explora- 
tion Company have marble quarries. Asbestos occurs in 
various districts in large quantities. 

At the present moment (March, 1922) mining in 
Spitsbergen is carried out with no certain fixity of tenure. 
The Supreme Council of the Peace Conference on 
November 21, 19 19, at Paris, approved the text of an 
agreement granting political suzerainty over the Spits- 
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bergen archipelago to Norway. This agreement, how- 
ever, has not been ratified, and it seems, as I write, 
not entirely certain that Norway will take over the 
additional burden of this Polar land. She is not a rich 
country, and already has the upkeep of a very long coast 
line with many lighthouses and light-buoys, so it is 
possible she is not too anxious to have the responsibility 
and expense of the lighting of the Spitsbergen coast and 
its intricate fjords. 

During July, 192 1, I spent several days as the guest 
of a Dutch mining company at Cape Boheman, on the 
north shore of Ice Fjord, and learned a little of the 
conditions of life in this Arctic land. This particular 
settlement is a small one, with not more than a dozen 
men at work, nevertheless it has its own wireless 
station. One can write out a telegram on a Dutch 
telegraph form and know that within a few minutes 
it will be in Norway, if the hour of dispatch via 
Green Harbour be timed correctly. This small wireless 
station at Cape Boheman seems to have an exceptionally 
fine receiving installation, and at the time of my visit 
was in charge of an experienced operator who had been 
in the service of the Marconi Company for thirteen years. 
He informed me that throughout the whole of the winter 
he was able to hear the wireless station at Bandoeng, in 
Java. The distance is more than an earth's quadrant, 
namely, some 7,000 miles, for Java is 5 degrees of 
latitude south of the equator and 105 degrees east of 
Greenwich. The '* waves " from the station at Bandoeng 
come from the direction of the North Pole, so the operator 
at the little Spitsbergen station takes them in from the 

north-east; not, as might be imagined, from the south- 
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east. Another far distant station which can be heard is 
the island of Oahu, belonging to the Sandwich group. 
Since that station is approximately 158 degrees longitude 
west from Greenwich, the electro-magnetic waves travel to 
Cape Boheman almost directly over the Pole itself. The 
Japanese station of Funabashi has been heard conversing 
with Koko Head, and likewise San Diego, California, 
with San Francisco. 

So the expert operator sitting in his cabinet a little 
over 600 miles from the North Pole hears, if he wishes, 
all that is going on as far south as the equator, and even 
beyond ! 

During the summer months the distances overcome 
are not so great. The reasons are (i) The atmospheric 
disturbances (thunder and the like). Almost always when 
the operator " listens in ** during the summer he can hear 
the crackling of thunderstorms distant, possibly, thousands 
of miles. (There is no thunder in Spitsbergen.) (2) The 
sun's rays, themselves waves, though of much smaller 
length, seem to have an absorbing effect on the radio 
waves. 

Summer and winter alike, the time signal from the 
Eiffel Tower or from Berlin can be picked up without 
difficulty, and the Press news sent out by the English 
station at Horsea can be read; the time taken by the 
message in its transit of the two thousand odd miles 
is only about one-hundredth part of a second ! 

There were in the summer of 192 1 no fewer than 
eight wireless stations in Spitsbergen. Almost every 
mining company, however small, has its own wireless in- 
stallation, often the only means it has of keeping in touch 
with the outside world; but these smaller stations do 
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not communicate with Norway direct; they each transmit 
their messages at stated times to the official station at 
Green Harbour, which re-transmits them to Norway. 

Green Harbour is a meteorological as well as a radio 
station, and three times daily transmits a weather report 
to Norway. Besides its own report it re-transmits weather 
reports from Quada Hook (near King's Bay) and Advent 
Bay once daily. The Green Harbour weather reports 
are sent, amongst other places, to our own Meteorological 
Office, and are (or were before the war) published in its 
daily chart compiled from 7 a.m. observations over Europe. 
One learned from this source the interesting fact that on 
January 24, 1922, the temperature at Spitsbergen was 
36 degrees Fahrenheit, no less than 13 degrees higher 
than the reading in London on the same day. 

The Green Harbour wireless station is of great value 
in informing Norway when the ice conditions have become 
sufficiently favourable in spring for the resumption of 
shipping. 

Spitsbergen, from the hunter's point of view, is now 
disappointing. Not more than thirty or forty years ago 
great herds of reindeer roamed through the ice-free 
valleys, and foxes and Polar bears were numerous; but 
owing to indiscriminate hunting — about the commencement 
of the present century so-called " sporting expeditions," 
organized by wealthy and leisured European " sports- 
men," were made to Spitsbergen and hundreds of reindeer 
were uselessly slaughtered, the carcasses often being left 
where they fell — the reindeer have now become very 
scarce except in the most inaccessible districts. The 
Spitsbergen reindeer were up to a few years ago absurdly 

tame, but are slowly becoming more wary. Some, at all 
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events, ot these animals are generally supposed to have 
crossed the ice from Novaya Zemlya, travelling across 
the frozen Polar seas by way of Franz Josef Land, where 
their remains were found by the late Dr. W. S. Bruce. 

As a seeming proof of the foreign origin of the rein- 
deer, in the case of an animal killed in the Sassendal 
a few years ago, one of the horns, with a hollow bored 
in it, was found to have a piece of a bird's claw attached 
to it by cotton threads. The Samoyedes adorn the horns 
of certain of their reindeer thus, and employ them on 
some occasions of religious ceremony. 

The Polar bear, like the walrus, is but a rare and 
accidental visitor to West Spitsbergen nowadays, so that 
besides the seals and the reindeer, the fox is the only 
mammal that is at all numerous; and even the Arctic 
fox is now rare in places where it was formerly abundant. 
At least two species of the fox — the Arctic and the blue — 
inhabit Spitsbergen. Dr. Bruce, an experienced observer, 
was almost certain that he saw the rare silver fox on one 
occasion. The Arctic fox is by far the more plentiful 
of the two. In summer its underparts are white, with 
a broad brown band extending along the back, and similar 
stripes on the limbs. In winter it is entirely white. The 
blue fox is rare. It remains a beautiful blue-grey colour 
through summer and winter, and is valuable for its fur. 
A small sloop, which was at anchor in Advent Bay at 
the time of my departure for Norway, had on board a 
litter of blue fox cubs taken from their " earth " on the 
north coast of Spitsbergen. 

Such is a general description of the Arctic land of 
Spitsbergen. Its wild life and scenery I have endea- 
voured to describe in the following chapters. 

IX 



CHAPTER II 



BEAR ISLAND 



For four days, ever, indeed, since she had left the fjords 
of Tromso, the good sloop Terningen had battled with 
northerly gales. She had been driven considerably out 
of her course to the west'ard, but by a fine piece of 
navigation on the part of her youthful skipper had 
struck Bear Island exactly. 

This barren and desolate isle lies some 130 miles 
south of Spitsbergen, and about two-thirds of the way 
from Norway to that northern land. Its position is in 
latitude 74 degrees 30 north, 20 degrees longitude east 
from Greenwich. 

It is scarcely within the influence of the Gulf Stream, 
but the meeting, in its vicinity, of the waters of that 
current and the cold Polar drift from the Stor Fjord to 
the east of Spitsbergen, causes a most villainous climate. 
Even in summer rain and mist prevail here for days on 
end, and the temperature is as low as on an average 
January day in Britain. 

Several hundred years ago Bear Island was a haunt 
of the walrus, but this animal has long been exter- 
minated here. There are a few Arctic foxes still on the 
island, and Polar bears are occasionally seen in winter. 

During the past two years a Norwegian company has 

worked a coal-mine on this inhospitable isle, and has 

its own wireless station in touch with the north of Norway. 
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A hindrance to the mining industry is the difficulty in 
navigation owing to the fog-bound nature of the island, 
and the fact that it has but a single very small and 
insecure harbour. 

The mining settlement does little to render the 
isle less uncivilized and grim; indeed, so difficult is it to 
traverse its icy swamps and loose ** scree," that during 
the summer of 192 1 a party from the Oxford University 
Expedition to Spitsbergen lived for a week in an old 
hut at the southern end of the island without the miners 
realizing that any strangers had arrived off, or were camp- 
ing on, the isle. Their presence would probably have 
remained unknown indefinitely had not two of the camp- 
ing »party walked across, not without difficulty, to the 
mining settlement. 

The day before we, in the Terningen, sighted Bear 
Island, and while we were still fifty miles from it, the 
sea was peopled with fulmar petrels (Julmarus glacialis) 
and guillemots. The petrels glided over the heavy swell 
with that masterly flight of theirs; the guillemots, clumsy 
by comparison, plodded along unromantically though with 
considerable speed. 

At three o'clock on the morning of the fourth day 
out of Tromso land was sighted. On hearing this 
welcome news I staggered on deck. Sea-sickness in its 
worst form is, to say the least of it, an extremely dis- 
agreeable complaint, and we in the Terningen who were 
poor sailors had had a miserable time of it. Water 
everywhere; eddying, several inches deep about the floor 
of one's cabin, dropping in on one's head as one lay 
comatose and indifferent on one's bunk. Even the 
precious photographic gear was in danger of ruin by the 
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damp. Such, then, was the voyage to Bear Island, but 
at the sight of this Polar outpost in the soft grey light 
of the early morning the discomforts of the voyage were 
instantly forgotten. 

I shall not readily forget the scene. 

A cold grey mist hanging over the sea, the swell 
moderating rapidly, and there, not a mile distant, mys- 
terious and indistinct in the early morning light, a low 
line of dark and jagged cliffs against which the long 
swell broke in spray. 

Thus did we arrive at this barren island, where mist 
and gloom brood almost continually. 

Although the isle is wind-swept and barren it is 
nevertheless the resort, during the short months of 
summer, of a countless bird population. As we felt 
our way, cautiously, for fear of uncharted reefs, to the 
land, Briinnich's guillemots {uria lomvia) passed us in 
numbers that were nothing short of prodigious. They 
flew singly, in pairs, in companies, in battalions. Some 
skimmed the water's surface, some passed a few feet 
above it, others, again, flew at a considerable height, but 
all steered for the most southerly point of the island — 
where is their main nesting-ground. 

I have only once before seen guillemots in anything 
approaching such numbers, and that was on the Hebridean 
island of Mingulay. 

Amongst these hosts there moved gracefully many 
fulmar petrels, and from time to time strings of quaint 
little auks {plotus alle), which at a distance resembled 
miniature razorbills {alca tarda), passed among them. 

Not a breath of air stirred as we rowed in towards 
a small surf-washed beach. The sea was a dirty grey- 
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brown colour; above the tide mark were masses of dis- 
coloured ice. On a small cliff not thirty feet high a 
colony of dark-coloured fulmars were nesting. They 
grunted and groaned curiously as we passed; some of 
their nesting ledges could have been reached with little 
difficulty. 

From the beach the ground sloped away quickly to 
a little hill. So barren and wind-swept was this knoll, 
it might well have been the summit of a great mountain. 
Here was growing the purple mountain saxifrage in 
greater profusion than ever I had seen it before, though 
as yet (June 24) scarcely at its best. Multitudes of 
plants of the tiny and altogether prostrate Arctic willow 
carpeted the ground with, here and there, a few plants 
of saxifraga nivalis^ saxifraga caesfitosa and a small 
yellow draba; but, so far as the eye could reach, there 
was no single blade of grass showing — not one. 

Where the ground dropped almost sheer to the water 
fulmar petrels were nesting. A single white ^%g^ dropped 
on the bare ground, was their hostage to fortune. In 
intelligence the fulmar does not rank high, and in some 
cases birds were brooding a small rounded stone under 
the delusion that it was the solitary egg which some 
mischance had taken from them. 

So much competition was there for the nesting-ledges 
that some of the fulmars were nesting on the level ground 
at the top of the cliff, and one or two allowed themselves 
to be stroked by the hand ! Their nesting-places, on the 
whole, were far more accessible than we later found them 
in Spitsbergen, probably because of the almost complete 
absence of their enemy the Arctic fox from Bear Island. 
Along the cliff-top other fulmars were sitting. These 
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were not brooding birds. The fulmar, unlike the gulls, 
never stands, but sits on its tarsus like the guillemot. I 
wonder how many observers have noted this interesting 
peculiarity ? 

Where the cliff-face had " weathered," and where 
masses of debris and boulders of various sizes were 
lying, little auks stood, razorbill fashion, about their 
nesting crannies; and ever, did one cast one's eyes sea- 
ward, one saw the endless procession of fast-flying 
guillemots hurrying, almost all of them, southwards. 

Bear Island is of special interest to the ornithologist, 
for here are found for the first time the true birds of the 
Arctic : the little auk, the glaucous gull {larus hyper- 
boreus), Briinnich's guillemot, and the like; but the 
British representatives are not as yet entirely left behind. 
Amongst the myriads of Briinnich's guillemots a few 
common guillemots {uria troille) were breeding, and a 
pair of greater black-backed gulls {larus marinus) were 
found nesting by the Expedition — a new record for Bear 
Island, for this large gull rarely flies north of Norway. 

Although in truth this Arctic isle is grim and desolate 
in the extreme, there was much charm abroad upon it 
this day of late June. It was such a charm as I have 
felt often upon the lesser and uninhabited Hebridean 
Islands; mist and the spirit of soft mystery which the 
white vapours from off the sea always add to an island. 

Occasionally, from the fog that lay thick to the 

nor'ard, a kittiwake would emerge, chased hotly, perhaps, 

by a skua with piratical intent. Glaucous gulls stood in 

pairs on the hillside, and purple sandpipers {erolia 

maritima) were active in their courting. 

It was near eight o'clock when the sloop weighed 
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anchor from the island waters. The mist had lifted 
somewhat and above the clouds towered Mount Misery 
(1,760 feet) with grim, snow-splashed face. Only the 
last few hundred feet of the hill showed; all the rest 
was wrapped close in the white mist that lay, entirely 
still, almost to the water's edge. 

Not only on the hill did snow lie ; down almost to sea 
level drifts still lingered and all along the shore there 
lay, piled up, ice floes, now dirty and discoloured with 
age. For a few minutes the sun shone and during those 
minutes a pair of snow buntings {plectrophenax nivalis), 
in all the glory of their summer plumage, flitted out over 
the sea until they were almost above us, the sunlight 
glinting on their white wings. In Scotland one has to 
travel far to see these birds at their summer haunts, for 
their home is on the topmost reaches of a few of the 
highest mountains, but in the Arctic they nest almost at 
sea level. 

It is the same with the plants. Species which in the 
Scottish highlands grow only on the highest grounds, 
were on Bear Island opening their buds but a few feet 
from the tide. 

Steaming slowly north our course was set for Spits- 
bergen, along the eastern side of the island. With a 
grey watery sky and increasing drizzle, the low coast, 
hiding an interior of swamps, half-frozen lakes and small 
tarns, looked dreary in the extreme. 

Such, then, is a fleeting impression of Bear or Cherie 

Island, about 10 miles long, and lying some 280 miles due 

north of the North Cape of Norway. It was originally 

discovered by Barents, on June 9, 1596, and since then 

has been writ large in the history of Arctic exploration. 
c 17 
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Many intrepid navigators, seeking a northerly passage 
to India, passed this dreary isle. The island is usually 
known as Bear Island, but the less common name (Cherie 
Island) was given it by the commander of an expedition 
organized by Sir Francis Cherie in 1603, who seems to 
have been unaware that the island had been discovered 
by Barents seven years previously. 

How many tales of suffering and privations could this 
island tell I How many tales, too, of splendid bravery 
—of fights against long odds, and of success in the face 
of many difficulties. It is, indeed, not so many years 
since that . a party of Norwegian seamen, their sloop 
wrecked, successfully made the three-hundred-mile 
passage to the Norwegian coast in their small open boat. 

Many of the tragedies of Bear Island, however, will 
ever remain unknown, or known only to the tribe of the 
fulmars and guillemots — and what care they for the 
misfortunes of humans ? 
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A LiDding Party at Bear Iiland. 



A Fulmar Petrel in characleriMic attitude upon a Bear Island Headland. 
Tbii bird noaot lUnd upritbl. Tht miw » (vpical of Bear Iiland. 



SPITSBERGEN PUFFINS ON ANSER ISLANDS, ICE FJORD. 



CHAPTER III 



ICE FJORD 



Midway up the western coast of Spitsbergen a great bay 
or fjord cuts deep into the land. In early times it was 
known as the Great Inlet, and on Barents' own chart, 
published in 1598, is called Grooten Inwyck. It is now 
marked on the chart as Ice Fjord. 

For close on six days, with a brief halt at Bear 
Island, we had cruised through mist and rain, and 
latterly ice, towards it. We had begun to despair of 
ever seeing the sun again. On the fifth morning out of 
Tromso we expected and hoped to be in sight of Spits- 
bergen, for we were somewhere off the South Cape. But 
mist and rain hid all view; all view, that is to say, but 
of the ice. When I came on deck about eight o'clock 
in the morning I had my first view of this Arctic ice. 
Seen even on a grey and cheerless day it scintillated 
with colour. From the small bergs there emanated a 
wonderful deep blue light, which was all the more strik- 
ing when seen against the surrounding gloom. These 
Spitsbergen icebergs are mostly small and do not rise 
many feet above the surface of the sea, as do those 
of Greenland. Besides the bergs there was much loose 
" pancake " ice scattered over the sea. 

The morning was calm and many birds were swimming 
on the open " lanes " of water, while fulmar petrels 
skimmed and wheeled just above the surface of the 
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sea. There were little auks in their smart black and 
white livery, Briinnich's guillemots, and the more un- 
common Mandt's guillemots (uria grylle mandtii) as well. 
From time to time a whale spouted near — but this animal 
is now rare, as the result of centuries of persecution, in 
the Spitsbergen seas. 

For a time the sloop held on her course, endeavouring 
to force a way through the ice-field. Every now and 
again we collided with a berg, with much grating and 
jarring, but the sloop was specially strengthened for ice 
work, and these minor collisions went unheeded. As 
we penetrated the field, the ice became steadily thicker, 
and at length we were obliged to alter course from north 
to south south-west. On this course we steered for over 
three hours, skirting the edge of the ice. We passed a 
sealer at work, with its small boat far in among the 
ice, and seals swimming near, or else lying - on, the 
ice floes. 

It was interesting to notice that most of the little 
auks we passed were still in pairs, showing that even at 
this late date (June 24) they had not commenced to nest. 

An hour before midday, from calm the wind came 

away from the north-west. Momentarily freshening it 

soon blew with the strength of half a gale, raising a short 

choppy sea into which we dived and burrowed. A heavy 

sloop with a single-cylinder motor is all right when 

the sea is smooth, or even when a long swell is running, 

but heading into half a gale, with short steep seas hurling 

the vessel back, such a motor lacks the power of the more 

slowly revolving engine of a steamer. So hard did it 

blow that we made less than two knots for several hours 

on end, and as one lay below clinging to one's bunk and 
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feeling far from happy one felt that Spitsbergen was as 
remote as ever. 

At three o'clock the next morning I was awakened 
from somewhat unpleasant slumbers by a heavy bump. 
After this the motion seemed to get less, and I had 
pleasant visions of the sloop sailing through land-locked 
waters untroubled by the horrid swell. Full of hope I 
hurried on deck, only to find that the wished-for land 
was apparently as far off as ever, and that the jar had 
come from our trying conclusions with an extra large 
iceberg. Much ice floated around and this was breaking 
the movement of the ocean — ^my dream of land vanished ! 

The morning was fine and sunny though cold, and 
the air invigorating as champagne. After breakfast the 
wind died away, and at midday on the starboard beam 
a momentary glimpse was caught of snowclad hills and 
valleys through the mist. This vision was a fleeting one 
only, for the fog curtain soon dropped again and we 
groped our way forward, our course north (magnetic). 

The sun shone pale; on our starboard bow at a 
distance of a few yards appeared an almost constant 
fog-bow of rainbow colours. The first northern puffin 
{fratercula arctica naumanni) now appeared, flying inquisi- 
tively round our bows, and a little later some Arctic 
terns {sterna faradiscBa) flew daintily past. Until three 
o'clock in the afternoon we felt our way northward 
through a fog-bound ocean. Then the mist mantle 
magically lifted, and we found ourselves about a dozen 
miles off the entrance to Ice Fjord. 

The wondrous beauty of that first view of Spitsbergen 
is not easily described. Northward there rose from the 
horizon the snow-encrusted spires of Prince Charles 
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Foreland. East, the mainland of Spitsbergen, a land 
of pointed hills still deep-buried beneath their winter 
mantle, was flooded with the pale light of the Arctic sun. 
Everywhere in the heavens was blue sky without a single 
cloud. This blue of the Arctic sky is altogether a colour 
by itself; words cannot well describe it The clearness 
of the air is, perhaps, the most wonderful thing. In it 
distances are deceptive ; far-away hills seem near, though, 
of a truth, ethereal things. 

As we approached the entrance to Ice Fjord the 
breeze had entirely dropped. In the midsummer sun- 
shine the deep and placid waters of this huge inlet, from 
which, on either shore, snowy peaks rose majestically, 
seemed to us, after days of wind and rain, a fairy world. 
Everything about Ice Fjord is on so vast a scale. The 
fjord itself, if one includes its most far-reaching branch, 
cuts its way into the land for a distance of no less than 
70 miles! 

One expected these hills of Ice Fjord to be snow- 
capped, but, this twenty-fifth day of June, to see them 
clad in spotless white down to sea level was an unlooked- 
for experience. Yet thus it was, on the north side of 
Ice Fjord especially, and, of such a brightness was the 
snow, it was trying to the eye to gaze long at the white 
expanse. Here and there great glaciers crept down the 
valleys, reaching to the sea itself and giving the curious 
optical illusion of belts of pearly mist lying low above 
the glens. This curious effect I noticed on more than 
one occasion during the subsequent fine weather, especially 
when the sun was veiled by light clouds. 

As we entered Ice Fjord the hills of Prince Charles 

Foreland — many of them bearing Scottish names — 
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A Mandl's Guillemol on Anaer Islands, Ice Fjord. 



Ne*ttn| Cliff of Msndt'* Guillemot, Amct 
I (land*. Ice Fjord. 



Fulmar Petreli devourint a Whale in Green Harbour. 



Mindt'* Guillemoli on an Iceberf in Klaai Bitten Bay. 
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vanished one by one, and the mountains of Ice Fjord 
became momentarily more distinct. These mountains of 
Spitsbergen are not high — few bf them exceed the 
4,oco-feet level — yet their sharp, jagged peaks and snow- 
clad slopes make them appear loftier than is really 
the case. 

■ The blue-green waters of Ice Fjoi:d were this summer's 
afternoon inhabited by many birds. Fulmar petrels flew 
seaward with buoyant, effortless flight. Everywhere on 
the seas of Spitsbergen the fulmar is a plentiful bird. 
In this northern country he takes the place of the sea- 
gull tribe which haunt the British and Norwegian coasts. 
Thus at Green Harbour — a sheltered arm of Ice Fjord, 
where is situated the official wireless station of Spitsbergen 
-—I watched, one misty and depressing evening, hundreds 
of fulmars quarrelling over the carcass of a whale. So 
fearless were these birds that they allowed me to approach 
to within a few feet without taking flight. On this occa- 
sion I heard them grunting with curious hoarse cries, 
but usually the fulmar is a bird of silence, and I never 
heard one utter a sound when on the wing. 

As we steamed slowly up Ice Fjord we passed many 
birds moving out to their fishing in the open sea beyond. 
Strings of little auks sped westward, flying with rapid 
wing-beats a few inches above the water's surface. Some- 
times one or two Briinnich's guillemots accompanied them. 
Arctic terns skimmed the waters gracefully. 

It was interesting to see the little auk at his summer 
home. One had long been familiar with him as a winter 
visitor to the British coasts, where his small body is often 
cast ashore after a storm, or found many miles from the 
sea upon some remote hillside; but here in Spitsbergen 
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the little fellow is seen to greater advantage in his 
handsome black-and-white summer plumage, and seems 
altogether a different bird. 

Far ahead of us, as we jogged up the grpat fjord 
at a steady seven knots, was the great mass of the 
Nordenskjold Glacier; on the north shore of the fjord, 
and not far from the open sea, rose a needle-like hill, 
the Alkhornet, or Auk-horn. From here the snow was 
gone; indeed, it could scarcely have found lodgment on 
those precipitous slopes. The hills of Norway are, in 
truth, both conical and rugged, yet they are smooth and 
rounded in comparison with their northern cousins; but 
on the less precipitous slopes about Ice Fjord the snow 
lay deeper than I have ever seen it on the Scottish 
mountains, even in mid-winter. In the sunlight these 
snowy slopes were of a soft primrose colour. Where 
rocks were showing they were either dark and grim or 
else of a deep and strikingly beautiful plum-colour. 
Indeed, none save those who have actually seen Spits- 
bergen can form any idea of the curious and distinctive 
charm of this fairy country — for it at times appears as 
a land of dreams, unreal and intangible. Even the air 
is different from that of the northern Norwegian coast. 
It is, as I have said, of an extraordinary clearness, yet 
the atmosphere is delightfully soft, and the sky is of a 
delicate blue that has no hardness in it. This soft and 
pleasing sky is curious when contrasted with the great 
array of peaks, snowclad and inscrutable. 

Near the head of Ice Fjord we dropped anchor off 
a group of low islands, the Anser or Goose Islands. 
From their name these islands must at some former time 
have been the nesting-ground of some species of goose, 
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but in 192 1 not one of these birds was anywhere to be 
seen. An ice-wall fully six feet high in places and just 
above high tide surrounded the island group. One found 
this ice fringe almost everywhere in Spitsbergen — on 
islands and along the mainland shore. It seemed to be 
the remains of the winter ice with which the whole of the 
coasts and the fjords are bound. In early summer, when 
this icy covering breaks up, the edge resting on the land 
remains firm for a time after the ice has gone from the 
surrounding waters. 

Having surmounted this ice wall, we had to scramble 
up a short but almost perpendicular slope, with soft snow 
that let us down to and above the knee. Arriving on the 
flat top of the island, one saw many eider ducks {somateria 
mollissima borealis) on their nests, the handsome drakes 
standing or resting near. On a flat-topped rock were 
some half a dozen Arctic or Spitsbergen puffins, the most 
I ever saw together during four weeks* cruising up and 
down the coast. Like our British puffins, they allowed 
themselves to be stalked to very close quarters and I 
secured some first-rate photographs of them. They were 
evidently laying, or about to lay, in the crevices of the 
small twenty-foot cliff that dropped from the plateau 
of the island to the sea. On this cliff were also nesting 
several pairs of Mandt's guillemots. These birds are the 
Arctic form of the black guillemot, and are almost indis- 
tinguishable from it, except that the bill is more slender 
and there is a slightly larger area of white on either wing. 
They were scarcely so tame as the puffins. Their hand- 
some spotted eggs, two in number, were tucked away in 
the dim crevices amongst the rocks. 

Over the island snow buntings fluttered, anxious for 
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their nests. The snow bunting is the one and only song 
bird to be met with in these northerly latitudes. Not 
even the hardy meadow pipit, rock pipit, or the small 
and lively twite penetrate thus far. 

The two largest islands of the Anser Island group 
are separated from each other by a narrow strip of water. 
To-day this was covered with ice floes several feet thick, 
and by stepping from one to another it was easy to cross. 
The water was not deep, and the long strands of fiicuSy 
or bladder-wrack seaweed could be seen growing erect in 
the clear water. On the ice many eiders were resting, 
standing or sitting on the slushy surface which, one would 
have thought, must have been decidedly cold and uncom- 
fortable. 

On both islands a scanty Arctic vegetation wsis be- 
ginning to show life. The only plant as yet in blossom 
was saxifraga opfositifolia^ and its flowers were of a 
fine dark red colour. Arctic terns had commenced to 
nest on the island top. Only a few of their primitive 
nests had eggs in them as yet; a number contained an 
egg apiece, for the colony had evidently commenced to 
lay only that morning. A shed reindeer antler lay on 
the ground. It was noticeable that on almost every island 
on which we landed such reindeer horns were present. 
Evidently during the winter and spring, when the fjords 
are frozen, the reindeer seek the islands for the untouched 
though sparse grazing that is to be found there, and return 
to the mainland before the ice melts. They never seem 
to become marooned. 

A pair of skua gulls haunted the islands on this day. 
One of the birds alighted beside an eider duck's unpro- 
tected nest, walked forward wickedly, and commenced 
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A View fiom Cape Boheman, Ice Fjord. 



Advent Bay, Ice Fjord, Looking Nonfa. 



The " Ttmingtn" !n the !gc in Klaat Billen Bay. 



A Summer Ni^ht in Spltiber^n Wat 
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scattering the down. This done, the marauder then 
proceeded to suck one of the eggs with evident satis- 
faction, the eider meanwhile, if indeed she was in the 
neighbourhood, making no effort to avert the tragedy. 

From these two lonely islands a magnificent view was 
to be had on every side — hill upon hill, all snowclad 
almost to the water's edge. Great glaciers, extending 
to the sea, threw back the rays of the evening sun. A 
world, as I have said, fairy-like, ethereal, yet so far as 
the eye could see, entirely devoid of life. No tree, no 
shrub, no blade of grass even, showed green, though the 
date was past midsummer. 

And everywhere was the silence that broods ceaselessly 
about the lands that approacli the Pole. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE SUMMER HOME OF THE BARNACLE GOOSE 

During the closing days of October many barnacle geese 
{brant a leucopsis) arrive on the Hebridean Islands and 
along the western shores of Scotland and Ireland. They 
are thus well known during the months of winter, but 
with the coming of May they take their departure north 
and for six months are lost to us. 

It was this mysterious disappearance that gave the 
geese their name '* barnacle," for we read in the 
" Herball or General Historie of Plantes," published in 
1636, that " there are found in the north parts of Scot- 
land and the islands adjacent, called Orchades, certaine 
trees whereon do grow certaine shells of a white colour, 
tending to russet, wherein are contained little living 
creatures; which shells in time of maturity doe open 
and out of them grow those little living things, which 
falling into the water do become fowles, which we call 
Barnacles; in the North of England, brant geese; and 
in Lancashire, tree geese." . 

Whence arose the extraordinary belief that geese were 
produced of barnacles it is hard to say, except that nothing 
was at that time discovered of the nesting of the barnacle 
goose, or of the life history of the barnacles proper, which 
are now known to have a free-swimming existence before 
they form shells and become attached to tidal rocks or 
ships' bottoms. 
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The Summer Home of the Barnacle Goose 

Since these early days the nesting haunts of this goose 
have been discovered in Greenland and Spitsbergen, 
though very little of them was known until the summer 
of which I write — 192 1. In north-east Greenland a large 
colony of barnacle .geese were some years ago found 
nesting on the precipices of Mount Trekroner by 
Manniche, but their nests were inaccessible. The first 
eggs of the barnacle goose were obtained by Koenig's 
expedition to Spitsbergen in 1907, but since that date no 
further knowledge of the breeding of this goose had been 
obtained. That the barnacle goose nests in very high 
latitudes is shown by the fact that the Swedish Arctic 
Expedition of 1861 saw on the night of May 23, when 
off Amsterdam Island on the north-west coast of Spits- 
bergen, a great number of barnacle geese flying north-east, 
perhaps to nesting-grounds in North East Land. 

It was nearly eleven o'clock of an evening in late 
June that I saw for the first time the nesting-ground of 
this species in Spitsbergen. The sun shone brightly from 
the northern sky, and the air was extraordinarily crisp 
and invigorating to one newly arrived from the south. 
A narrow glen with, on either side, buttresses of rock 
and, at its head a few miles distant, a great glacier and 
a high hill on which snow still lay deep and unbroken. 
Such was the nesting-ground of the barnacle goose. 
Through the glen there flowed a rushing stream, muddy 
with the melting snows and overflowing its low banks. 
The snows had left the glen only a few days before, 
and the scanty Arctic vegetation was as yet brown and 
almost lifeless. The earth was like a sponge; one's 
feet sank into mud and water at every step. On the 
west side of the glen were buttresses in tiers one above 
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the other, and here, along with myriads of little auks and 
a few Mandt's guillemots, perhaps a dozen pairs of 
barnacle geese were nesting. On being disturbed, some 
of the birds flew up and down and across the glen, calling 
with their deep ** honking " cry which one associated 
always with the mist-swept places of the Hebrides. One 
of the geese with little hesitation circled in towards a 
rocky pinnacle, and apparently alighted on her nest. It 
was now close on midnight. Not a breath of air stirred 
in the glen and the western side was in deep shadow, 
although the midnight sun shone clear on the opposite 
face and on the silent snowclad hills, blue and ethereal 
where the snow had left them. 

Over acres of loose and painfully sharp " scree " I 
climbed the hill to a height of i,ooo feet. On this steep 
and sheltered slope the snow had disappeared earlier 
than in the glen below, and already where soil was 
present the rich red flowers of saxifraga oppositifolia 
were showing. Across the " scree " snow buntings flitted, 
the cocks handsome in their black and white plumage; 
but it was on the rocks above me that bird life was most 
abundant. Little auks were everywhere amongst these 
rocks. They were nesting in crannies, under boulders, 
and in holes in the ground. They were countless in 
numbers, were these little fishermen. Those not brood- 
ing the single egg which the species lays were either 
standing about, somewhat suspiciously eyeing the intruder, 
or flying backward and forward with high-pitched notes 
which had in them a curious elfin laughter; and at 
what immense heights did they fly! In shadow, they 
seemed as small black objects. Then suddenly their 
line of flight would take them above the hill-top, and the 
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sun, at once striking full upon them, would light up the 
small gnome-like birds as though with silver. In their 
flight they seemed tireless, for time after time they swept 
round in great circles, yet scarcely ever attempted to 
alight. Even when quite unalarmed this continuous 
flighting took place, the birds keeping together in com- 
panies, and each company flying close past that part of 
the cliff where, one supposed, their mates were brooding. 

A frost was now binding the lingering fields of snow, 
so that, on the steep slope, it was difficult to cross them, 
hard and slippery as they were, and the air had that nip 
in it which one associates with the highest Scottish hills. 
In the valley glaucous gulls were calling and purple 
sandpipers flitted about the banks of the burn. 

On the muddy waters of the bay a pair of graceful 
grey phalaropes {pkalaropus fulicarius) were riding 
buoyantly, and fulmar petrels passed by on silent wing. 

It was just three days later (June 28) when the nest- 
ing glen of the barnacle geese was revisited. During 
the whole of that time the weather had been of the finest. 
The sky had been for the most part cloudless. Day and 
night the sun had shone, so that it had been difficult to 
keep count of the days as they passed. 

In the bay a keen wind was ruflEling the waters, muddy 
with the glacier streams that hereabouts emptied them- 
selves into the sea, but in the shelter of the glen the air 
was delightfully warm and still. The snowfields had 
visibly decreased. A few feet from them the ground was 
soft and sponge-like — one's feet sank deeply into it — 
but farther away plant life was growing quickly, and 
already the minute Arctic willow (saliz polaris) was 
budding only a fraction of an inch above the ground. 
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Along " scree," sharp-pointed and loose, which threat- 
ened each moment to avalanche into the glen beneath, 
I made my way slowly and precariously. 

At 800 feet above the sea a pair of snow buntings 
were flitting somewhat anxiously above the " scree," from 
time to time disappearing among the stones. After a 
time, for the exact spot was not easy to locate, the nest 
was discovered. It was in semi-darkness, in a crevice 
amongst the boulders that threatened, so precariously 
were they placed, to become dislodged every moment. 
In the nest were three small young birds, hatched per- 
haps three days before and almost naked. Beside the 
nest I found the first plant of dryas octopeiala in flower 
(at 1,000 feet no buds were showing on the plants). Below 
this point everywhere dryas was coming into bloom, 
its white eight-petalled flowers adding a charming touch 
of colour to the hillside; but as regards rapidity of 
growth, it is unable to compete with saxifraga opposiii- 
folia. Even then, although the snow had not long dis- 
appeared, I saw one or two plants of this saxifrage already 
past their flowering. Near them the Arctic buttercup 
{ranunculus sulpkureus) was showing its bright yellow 
flowers. 

I had reached the glen, and was lying beside a great 
lichen-covered boulder enjoying the warm sunlight when, 
crossing the buttresses with leisurely powerful flight, 
there passed a barnacle goose. It alighted on a ledge 
on a perpendicular rock face, perhaps 80 feet below the 
top — in Scotland the ledge would have been a typiical 
nesting-site of the raven or peregrine falcon. Here the 
bird stood awhile, every feather distinct through the 
glass, and after " spying " for a few minutes I sud- 
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denly became aware that the bird I was watching must 
be a gander for, close beside him, I could see his mate 
brooding on her nest. After a time she rose and stood 
up on the nest, arranging the down at the sides more to 
her satisfaction, and as she did this her black gorget and 
white breast and cheeks showed plainly. I wondered 
whether this pair of birds had been amongst the great 
company I had seen that April on the small Hebridean 
isle of Bac Mor, where they make their winter home. 

From Ice Fjord of Spitsbergen to that isle is a far 
cry, for over 1,500 miles of ocean and land have to be 
crossed. Nevertheless, Greenland and Spitsbergen are 
the two nearest points to the British Isles where the 
barnacle geese are known to nest, so it is quite likely 
that those birds wintering in the Hebrides have their 
nesting-ground in Spitsbergen. 

Although some of the geese were nesting on inac- 
cessible rocks, others in the glen had made their nests in 
the alpine vegetation on the top of the buttresses, in a 
similar situation to that chosen at times by a peregrine, 
and one nest was immediately beneath a cliff-face. The 
eggs were far incubated, and the geese at times sat close, 
stretching out their long necks on the ground so as to 
avoid observation. Generally the gander was on guard 
near. The number of eggs was usually four or five. 
The nests were liberally lined with down, and a number 
of the droppings of the birds lay close beside, or actually 
amongst, the eggs, which were muddy and discoloured 
after prolonged incubation. 

iTrom the mouth of the valley this day wonderful sun 
and mist effects were seen. The snow-covered conical 
peaks on the north side of Ice Fjord were in brilliant 
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sun. Over the great fjord itself floated grey clouds which 
rendered more remarkable the delicate blue of the northern 
sky by contrast. In the windless air the waters of the 
fjord lay unruffled. A pearly grey they seemed, from 
the reflection of the clouds above them. Up the fjord 
there came, from the Greenland Sea beyond, a gentle 
westerly swell. The whole land was pervaded with a 
great, a wonderful stillness, a strange inscrutable silence 
which is the charm of this Arctic outpost. 

Little auks flew seaward to their fishing, but in silence 
now that their nesting-ground was left; fulmars glided 
above the placid waters ; glaucous gulls and terns searched 
the shores. Gradually from the south there came, with a 
movement so slow as to be almost imperceptible, grey 
mists. They hid the hills along the southern shore of 
the fjord, they descended almost to sea level, and they 
brought with them a damp and depressing drizzle; but 
northward the fine weather still held. 

It was more than three weeks later that I once again 
visited the nesting-glen of the barnacle geese. The 
Spitsbergen summer is a fleeting one. When last I was 
there winter had only recently given way before the 
coming of spring and summer together. Now one felt 
that the best of the summer had already gone, for the 
previous week several wild days had been experienced 
with a bitter wind and driving rain. Yet, for a time at 
all events, summer had returned, and on this day — 
July 22 — the valley of the geese was flooded in bright 
sunshine, though a keen and strong south-easterly wind 
swept across it from the snow-clad hills beyond. I did 
not see a single goose in the valley. Those which had 
successfully hatched their eggs had in some wonderful 
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The Summer Home of the Barnacle Goose 

manner transported their young broods (they leave the 
nest within two days of being hatched) from the precipices 
to the steep and sharp " scree " beneath. One would 
have thought that these acres of boulders would have 
offered an insurmountable barrier to minute goslings. 
Still, this barrier had to be overcome before the stream 
beneath could be reached. Once at the burn, the re- 
maining part of their journey, perhaps two or three 
miles, to the sea would not be difficult, for even newly- 
hatched goslings are good swimmers, and with the help 
of the fast-flowing current the sea could be gained in 
an hour or two. 

In the sheltered bays and along the mud-flats, which 
are here and there present in Spitsbergen, the young 
geese probably remain with their parents for a time; but 
July is not half over before the old birds begin their moult 
and retire to some secluded hill-loch or tarn. On such a 
tarn, on July 17, some 60 geese — barnacle, brent {brania 
bernicla) and pink-footed (anser bfachyrhynchus) — ^were 
seen. Almost all were incapable of flight, and most of 
them were without one single primary or even secondary 
feather ! 

By September the new plumage has grown, and the 
geese start on their long and often stormy journey to their 
winter haunts. Even before they set out winter may have 
already descended on Spitsbergen, for during the season 
of which I write (192 1) a north-westerly gale, accompanied 
by frost and snow, visited the archipelago on September 
10, so that the spray from the waves instantly froze as 
it touched the land, and the bogs were bound in an 
iron grip. 
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CHAPTER V 

Gipps valley: a haunt of the pink-footed goose 

All night the sun had shone warmly from an un- 
clouded sky. The air was breathless. Not a ripple, 
not even the tiniest wavelet, ruffled the surface of Ice 
Fjord. 

At three o'clock in the morning we landed from the 
sloop, anchored off the mouth of Gipps Valley in the 
pale green opaque waters of the Arctic Ocean. Above 
us, and scarce a mile distant, towered the precipitous 
slopes of Temple Mountain. Giant spires, enormous 
buttresses, compose this mountain. It was a thing of 
wonderful beauty when seen by the ethereal light of 
the midnight sun. In the quiet waters its image was 
reflected without a flaw. Fulmars skimmed the surface 
of the sea. Near us, and devoid of fear, there swam 
the Arctic form of the black guillemot. 

A short pull brought us to the shore, close to where 
the muddy river, swollen by melting snow, entered the 
bay. A long stretch of shingle marked the shore line. 
Above it was a raised terrace, now well removed 
from the reach of even the highest tides, where much 
drift-wood, cast up by the storms of bygone years, still 
lay. Snowdrifts lingered within a few yards of the tide, 
but where the ground was snow-free there blossomed on 
the stony, inhospitable soil many plants of saxi/raga 
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oppositifolia. Their rich red blooms, with at times a 
tinge of violet in the red, were delightful to the eye. 
Arctic terns haunted the shore, uttering sharp cries, and 
often dropping to the tide to feed, perhaps on the minute 
LimacincB (Mollusca) which swarm in these northern seas 
— for of fry we saw never so much as a sign during our 
stay in Spitsbergen waters. 

Fulmar petrels, from their inland nesting-cliffs, were 
passing by, flying but a foot or two above the ground, 
making for the fjord, and probably the open sea beyond 
it. It was some time before one became accustomed to 
the fulmar as a land bird. In British waters it is 
essentially a thing of the ocean, and during the nesting- 
season resorts to the most sea-girt cliffs — St. Kilda, Barra 
Head, Handa Island — so that to see it far up the valleys 
was a revelation. It was interesting, also, to notice that 
the Spitsbergen fulmar seems to be, on an average, 
considerably darker than its British representative, for 
the sooty-grey form greatly predominates. It has been 
asserted by some authorities that the grey form of the 
fulmar is the young bird of the previous season, but the 
fact that, on Bear Island, the dark form was apparently 
nesting seems to disprove this theory. 

High above the cliffs of Temple Mountain — higher, 
indeed, than the hill-top itself — countless fulmars soared, 
mere specks against the blue of the sky. Even on 
ledges quite 2,000 feet above sea level they were nesting, 
high above a small glacier which disappeared before 
reaching sea level, for its gathering ground was small. 
It is interesting to know that Martens, writing of Spits- 
bergen birds as long ago as 1671, notices the dark colour 
of the Spitsbergen fulmar. He says, " The grey ones I 
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only saw about Spitsbergen, but the grey and white ones, 
although I have seen some few of them at Spitsbergen, 
yet we saw abundance more about the North Cape " (of 
Norway). 

While the day was as yet young, though the sun 
indeed was strong, I crossed the raised beach and made 
my way to the foot of Temple Mountain. In the shadow 
of the hill, frost was binding the earth, sodden with melting 
snows. On each pool a layer of black ice had formed. 
Snow buntings flitted above the lichen-covered boulders 
that lay about the cliff- foot. Across Ice Fjord snowy 
peaks arose, incredibly clear. About me glaucous gulls 
called with far-carrying cry. 

With the strengthening of the sun there came from 
off the sea " a breeze of wind " (as the fisher-folk say) 
dispelling the warmth — though the sun shone brightly — 
so that one was glad to seek shelter. 

Little more than one hundred yards from the sea, and 
near the margin of a small tarn, was a purple sandpiper's 
nest. 

It was after midday, and already the best of the weather 
had gone, when a party of the expedition set out on the 
walk up Gipps Valley. As we left the shore there rose, 
ahead of us and on either side, steep and barren hills. 
Covered with ** scree " and snow, they appeared entirely 
lifeless, for even the Arctic plants were unable to find 
a foothold here. These hills, indeed, recalled one's 
impressions of what the mountains of the moon might 
be like. The dreariness of the scene was increased by 
the fact that, even in the valley itself, the scanty vegeta- 
tion had not commenced to grow, for the winter's snow 
had gone from here but a week; and yet withal the 
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Gipps Valley 

scene was not without a distinctive charm difficult to 
describe. 

Perhaps a mile from the sea was a loch, still entirely 
frozen over. As we crossed a small tableland we could 
see, extending far up the valley, a shallow muddy lake. 
This is formed each summer by the overflowing of the 
river across comparatively level land consequent on the 
melting of the snow. 

Almost everywhere the ground was spongy with this 
melting snow; one's feet sank at each step and were 
dragged forth plastered with clay. On one of the few dry 
slopes an eider duck was nesting. She sat closely, and 
when put off her eggs stood a few yards away, eager to 
return. An Arctic skua {stercorarius parasiticus) was also 
preparing to nest on the same slope, and, seeing the eider's 
eggs temptingly exposed, with great boldness, although 
several persons were standing round the nest, made as 
though to swoop down upon the eggs. This was too much 
for Mrs. Eider, and, as fast as she could, she waddled back 
to her eggs and stood defiantly by them. She obviously 
regarded the skua as being more dangerous than the 
human intruders. Shortly afterwards the skua and his 
mate, no doubt annoyed at missing a very tasty meal, 
were seen in hot pursuit of a luckless phalarope with the 
evident and nefarious intention of devouring it if caught. 

On the journey up the valley it was not easy to pick 
one's way. There was a choice between desperately wet 
and boggy ground or stone-covered hill slopes above the 
bogs. The slopes were chosen as being preferable, and 
here, travelling slowly with heavy and cumbersome 
cameras, I found a sucked ptarmigan's {lagopus mutus 
hyperboreus) tgg and a number of feathers of the owners. 
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This, indeed, was as near as ever we got to the discovery 
of the elusive Spitsbergen ptarmigan or its nest, for during 
the summer of 192 1 the birds had apparently vanished 
from even their most favoured valleys. Mr. Abel Chap- 
man informs me that many years ago he found a nest of 
this ptarmigan (from which the chicks had been hatched) 
in a clump of saxifrage. 

Gipps Valley is extraordinarily level. Ten miles from 
the sea one is still less than 100 feet above sea level. 
It is thus that the extensive lake (of which I have already 
written) is formed, when the river and the streams from 
the numerous side valleys are swollen, as they always 
are, in June, with melting snows. Towards the end of 
summer the lake has almost gone. It was noticed by 
Mr. Mathieson, of the Scottish Spitsbergen Syndicate, 
while working in Gipps Valley during the summer of 
192 1, that where the waters of the river, but recently 
emerged from a glacier, entered the lake fulmar petrels 
were constantly swimming. They apparently were find- 
ing feeding in abundance, although where this food 
can have come from in the ice-cold water is hard to 
imagine. 

About seven miles inland geese could be seen passing 
backward and forward, moving to and from their feeding 
grounds. Here the purple sandpipers were still mostly 
in flocks; they had scarcely begun to think of nesting 
although June was almost over. 

On a little knoll, which evidently was snow-free before 

the surrounding ground, a pair of pink-footed geese {anser 

brachyrhynchus) were standing. At our approach they 

rose and flew heavily to the muddy margin of the lake. 

To reach the knoll one had to clamber precariously up 
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ice walls that bounded a large burn which, swollen with 
muddy snow water, was hastening to the equally muddy 

lake. 

On the knoll the pink-footed goose's nest was found. 
It contained but two eggs and little down, and was placed 
amongst the prostrate Arctic vegetation, consisting of 
dryas octopetala and saxifraga oppositifolia. Around the 
nest, and only a foot or two from it, were the remains 
of no fewer than seven old nests, with ancient broken 
egg-shells in most of them, so it seemed that the 
geese must for many years have resorted to this little 
mound to nest. 

It was an interesting discovery, since the pink-foot 
had not previously, so far as I am aware, been recorded 
as nesting in inland valleys in Spitsbergen. Its usual 
nesting-places in that country are the grassy ledges 
of maritime cliffs; thus it was unlooked-for to find 
it on almost level ground, and out of sight of 
the sea. 

A hill burn flowed past a dozen yards from the nest; 
a lingering snowfield was only a few feet distant. The 
situation indeed reminded me of the upland plateau, 
known as An Moine Mhor, or the Big Moss, that lies 
westward of Brae Riach, in the Scottish Cairngorm hills, 
and the vegetation, too, was somewhat similar. 

In imagination I can follow the wanderings of that 
pair of pink-footed geese. When their goslings are well 
grown, and after their summer moult, they leave their 
Arctic valley. 

On powerful wings they fly south, ever south. At 
last they have left the ice behind them and the rocky 
coast of northern Norway is in view. Moving south- 
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westward, down the Norwegian coast, perhaps, they reach 
the latitude of Scotland, then fly west, crossing the grey 
and turbulent waters of the North Sea to the Scottish 
coast. Here they winter on the shores of the wind-swept 
Firth of Forth by the Aberlady flats, or, further south, 
along the dour Northumbrian coast. Till April, and 
even early May, they linger here; then the north-flying 
impulse seizes them irresistibly and they set their course 
for that remote Spitsbergen valley, arriving there simul- 
taneously with the melting of the snows, and seeking out 
with obvious pleasure the little knoll which is their nesting- 
site. 

How many thousands of miles must they fly in the 
course of their lives ! Man's journeys are little indeed 
to their wanderings. 

Beyond the pink-foots' nesting-site we penetrated 
another mile or two up this lonely valley, to a point where 
a glacier ends abruptly in a mass of earth-stained ice 
with a waterfall emerging from it. It was now late 
evening. Clouds from the west had drifted across the 
sky, and where the blue still showed it had that pale 
appearance which betokens a change of weather. It was 
a long and weary tramp back to our tents by the shore 
of the bay. Many burns had to be crossed, many steep 
slopes — snow-filled, some of them — of the side glens had 
to be breasted in the teeth of a bitterly cold though dry 
wind; but in the keen bracing air it was impossible to 
be really tired, although, it is true, the cameras with 
which one was laden seemed momentarily to increase in 
weight. 

It was midnight when the camp was sighted. Over 
the grey bastions of Temple Mountain, Mount Aitken, 
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and all the higher hills of Gipps Valley soft mists drifted. 
At the edge of the tide a pair of Mandt's guillemots swam, 
entirely fearless. Brent geese flew up the valley making 
for their nesting-grounds inland; and fulmars, with 
noiseless, uncanny flight, still passed in never ending 
succession out to sea. 

Almost a month later (the date was July 20) our sloop 
revisited Gipps Bay. During the intervening weeks, 
with continuous daylight and frequent spells of warm 
sunshine, great changes had been wrought in Gipps 
Valley. Beneath the cliffs where the fulmars nested in 
colonies, vegetation with dark luxuriant colouring had 
sprung up and contrasted strikingly with the lifeless 
rocks. Except from the higher slopes of the hills the 
snow had gone. The bay itself was clouded with muddy 
water, brought down by the snow-fed river. A heavy 
swell, sweeping up Ice Fjord from the west, was breaking 
along the shingly shore. Would it be possible to land? 
We set out in our small boat ; as we neared the shore the 
breakers momentarily appeared more menacing. Indeed, 
some broke so far out as to be perilously near to our 
small craft. Two members of the Scottish Spitsbergen 
Syndicate who were camping by the shore indicated 
by signs that we should pull farther up the bay. This 
we did, but there was little or no improvement. In the 
end, taking advantage of a lull, we succeeded in jump- 
ing ashore, and then, before the coming of further heavy 
breakers, our two Norwegians pulled quickly back beyond 
the danger zone. 

Along the shore the purple saxifrage was already past 
its blossoming; the purple sandpiper had hatched off its 
brood. Gone were the terns; they had evidently flown 
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elsewhere to nest, although in late June it had seemed 
they would lay along the shingle. 

If landing had been a precarious business, embarking, 
with the two members of the Scottish Spitsbergen Syndi- 
cate as passengers, was doubly so; but at length we were 
all safe, though somewhat moist, on board the Temingen^ 
and steamed round Temple Mountain to the sheltered 
anchorage of Bjona Haven, where the Autumn^ the sloop 
of the Scottish prospectors, was already anchored. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE POLAR WASTES OF PRINCE CHARLES FORELAND 

Lying a few miles westward of the mainland of West 
Spitsbergen there stands a long, desolate and mountainous 
island, Prince Charles Foreland by name. 

It was almost the first point of Spitsbergen to be 
sighted, being discovered by Barents on June 25, 1596. 

As early as 161 2 the name Prince Charles Foreland 
was given to it, after the son of James the Sixth of 
Scotland. 

Full open as it is to the influence of the warm Gulf 
Stream, which contends with its snowy wastes, it is a place 
of fogs and mists for days on end, when, in the more 
inland districts of the mainland — for example, the upper 
parts of Ice Fjord — clear sunny weather prevails. • 

Indeed, it is not a little remarkable to discover what 
great differences of climate do exist in Spitsbergen. Thus 
after the glorious weather prevailing far up Ice Fjord, it 
was a little depressing to sail up the western coast of the 
Foreland in thick mist and in an unpleasant drizzle, so 
that nothing could be seen of the land. 

At ten o'clock of the evening of June 29 the Terningen 
came to anchor a mile or so off Vogel Hook, the most 
northerly point of Prince Charles Foreland, on the west 
side. 

By the old British whalers this headland was sometimes 
known as " Fair Foreland " ; but certainly there was 
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nothing fair in its appearance when the writer and three 
others were pulled ashore two hours before midnight. 
Indeed, a more desolate scene were difficult to imagine. 

Picture a low foreshore still deep-encrusted with ice, 
beyond it a few hundred yards of stony, desolate land, 
newly snow-freed, and, behind that, a great headland, 
its summit hidden in mist, tenanted by countless birds. 

It was a long pull in against the wind, but there was 
little swell on the shore, and the landing was easy. 

Within a few yards of the edge of the tide 
fulmar petrels were congregated in hundreds. They 
were very tame and seemed to be feeding, probably on 
the small free-swimming pteropod molluscs which are 
so abundant in Arctic waters. A curious, inscrutable 
bird is the Spitsbergen fulmar; the more one sees him 
the less one seems to know or understand him. He flies 
always noiselessly, and utters no cry; there is something 
uncanny about him, difficult to define. Martens, writing 
of him 250 years ago, says : " They do not avoid a storm, 
as our Mews do, but take good and bad together. He is 
called the Malle Mucke, or Mad Gnat ! His breast and 
legs only are to be eaten, they are tough and taste strong 
of Train oyl. When you will eat them you must hang 
them up by the legs that the Train oyl may run out of 
them, for two or three days, and that the wind may blow 
through them, and the frost pierce them also." 

As we landed, the headland towered grim above us. 
its summit wrapped in mist and gloom. It was uncanny 
to hear, coming from out the mist-cap, a babel of bird 
voices; one saw Briinnich's guillemots in streams arriv- 
ing from the misty spaces of the ocean. Flying higher 

as they approached the cliff, they disappeared in the 
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clouds as they reached their nesting-sites. One marvelled 
at their skill in being able, each one, to find its own 
particular nesting-ledge and brooding mate in the dense 
eddying mist. It was from this cliff that the Scottish 
explorer, Dr. W. S. Bruce, had a few years before seen 
the young guillemots leave their nesting-ledges in thou- 
sands towards the end of July. He chronicled the fact 
that hundreds of the chicks left their nesting-ledges for 
the sea on the same day, being lain in wait for by 
prowling foxes and murderous glaucous gulls, which 
accounted for many of them. 

Just above high tide was an almost continuous 3heet 
of thick ice, evidently formed from the spray of breakers 
during winter storms when the temperature of the air was 
below freezing. On this ice at certain places were 
curious deposits of fine gravel (foreign to that part of 
the shore). These deposits seemed to mark where 
wandering icebergs, cast ashore by the waves, had 
melted. 

By the tide purple sandpipers fed, and on a snow-free 
patch a pair of Arctic skuas fluttered round us with shrill 
wailing cries. Their nest, containing two very dark eggs, 
was placed amongst the scanty mosses and lichens, 
and as we stood beside it both birds swooped angrily 
at us. 

From the black cliffs above us there came a confused 
babel of cries. Here, clustered precariously, were great 
colonies of guillemots, and near them — each species 
keeping to itself — colonies of fulmar petrels and kitti- 
wakes (rissa tridactyla). Spread over the misty headland 
were a few pairs of glaucous gulls, and large areas of 
the mosses and lichens at our feet had been torn up by 
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these birds, and perhaps to a certain extent by the 
kittiwakes also, for their nests. 

From time to time banks of fog dropped to the surface 
of the ocean, blotting out all view seaward. Then the 
mist lifted again, but the top of the headland remained 
always covered. 

On rounding a corner of the cliff, where snow buntings 

made their way, white-winged, across the snowfields, I 

was interested to see large numbers of pink-footed geese 

flying out to sea. They had apparently been feeding on 

the lower slopes of the headland, green with cochlearia 

or scurvy grass, and had quickly taken alarm — for geese 

in Spitsbergen, doubtless as the result of unpleasant 

experiences at their southern winter quarters, are fully as 

wild as in the British Isles. The birds which first took 

wing were mostly ganders or non-breeding birds, but a 

search on a grassy ledge, precariously slippery from the 

raindrops that covered every plant, revealed a goose 

sitting closely on her nest, which was liberally lined with 

down and contained three shiny white eggs. A little 

distance away, on an inaccessible ledge, a gander stood. 

The cause of his boldness was soon apparent, for beside 

him, on her nest, sat his mate. She had made herself 

as inconspicuous as possible by stretching out her long 

neck and laying it flat on the ground. It was not until 

we were very near her that, seeing further attempts at 

concealment were useless, she rose from the nest, stood 

a moment above it, then launched herself into the air 

with anxious cries. Round us the two birds flew, almost 

settling on the nest, and the cause of their anxiety was 

apparent when four small goslings stood up in the nest 

and began to cheep. They seemed to feel the cold night 
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The Polar Wastes of Prince Charles Foreland 

air, and two of them scrambled out of the nest on to a 
little ledge about a foot below, hoping to find more 
warmth there. 

On the west-facing ledges vegetation was surprisingly 
far forward, for the guano from thousands of nesting birds 
acts as a rich manure, and there is shelter from the cold 
winds from the east and north; but snowfields, dirty 
and discoloured, still lay in the gullies, and without an 
ice axe it was not easy to cross them, so hard and frozen 
was their surface. 

It was now close on midnight. Away in the north the 
sky had cleared somewhat, and faintly, from time to time, 
the midnight sun showed still high in the sky. North- 
eastward, on the mainland, we could see that glorious 
weather prevailed, for the great glaciers of King's Bay 
were lit up with bright sunshine. 

On this mist-swept Polar island we were entirely alone. 
The arrangement was that the Terningen, after landing 
us, should steam round Fair Foreland and await us at 
anchor off Richard Lagoon, a brackish lagoon some seven 
miles to the eastward. 

Our way, in order to cross the northerly end of the 

island and reach Richard Lagoon, led along an altogether 

desolate stretch of comparatively level land lying at the 

base of a snowclad mountain range — the Sidlaw Hills. 

To this area of utter desolation the name Aberdeen 

Machair has been given. Now a " machair " is, in the 

Gaelic tongue, a fertile stretch of grazing land, and, 

whatever this stretch of land may be like in late July 

and early August when the snows have melted, it was, 

in the early hours of this last day in June, a place of 

inconceivable dreariness. 
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On our right as we walked we passed a succession 
of grim corries, where small avalanches of earth and stones 
had stained the snow in places. In the great corrie of 
Mount Conway the stain was of an unusual dark red- 
brown colour. 

From a distance there came a harsh bark — ^the cry of 
the Arctic fox. 

At first on the Machair the snow was met with in 
patches only, and, avoiding those fields, one could with- 
out difficulty traverse the hard and stony ground. Here 
purple sandpipers twittered, though they had not as yet 
commenced to nest. 

Two clusters of ancient graves were passed; the 
coffins were exposed and many of them without their 
lids, yet no human remains were visible. Around the 
graves, and even upon the coffins themselves there 
blossomed in profusion the rich purple-red flowers of 
saxifraga oppositi/olia^ and one could not but think 
these charming flowers a fitting tribute of Nature to 
these simple seamen who had found their last resting- 
place, far from their homes, upon this desolate, frozen 
island. 

We had walked a little over a mile, and now the 
remains of a sloop, long since wrecked, were passed. 
The wreck was stranded several feet above high-water 
mark, and either it must have come ashore during a 
furious gale or else the level of the shore had risen 
since. One wondered with what tragedy had this 
skeleton craft been associated, and were these the graves 
of her sailors that we had passed. 

Now the snowy covering became continuous sav€ 
where a few mounds, just projecting from out the snow 
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and already tenanted by Arctic skuas, broke the great 
expanse of whiteness. 

Even the tarns — and there are many here — were 
entirely hidden beneath ice and snow. 

On the frozen surface there stood flocks of kittiwakes 
and glaucous gulls. The curious grey light and un- 
broken snow altered the appearance of the kittiwakes so 
that they appeared like lesser black-backed gulls — which 
are never found in the Polar regions. Overhead there 
flew gracefully a solitary Arctic tern. 

By now we could see the masts and crow's nest of 
the Terningen emerging above the snowy horizon. Com- 
paratively close at hand she looked, but as we floundered 
painfully through the soft snow she seemed ever to 
recede ! The " going " gradually deteriorated, until at 
length we were wading through a dreadful bog of half- 
melted snow, water and ice. At every step we sank 
almost to the waist; our feet and legs became numb 
with cold ; the bitter south-easter chilled to the very bone. 

The only thing to cheer us was the sloop, strangely 
elusive, yet the one link between ourselves and civiliza- 
tion. Skuas flew overhead as though mocking our plight. 
Finally the leader sank exhausted in his tracks, and it 
was evident that it was impossible to proceed farther. 
We therefore slowly and painfully retraced our steps, 
and, after what seemed an age of floundering, got clear 
of the snow bog and made our way along a snow-free 
strip of ground just above the tide — which we should 
never have left. 

It has been said, though somehow one doubts it, that 
here is the summer haunt of the grey phalarope. To-day 
on this last morning of June, it was Polar, and incapable, 
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save along the margin of the tide, of supporting bird life. 
Along the shore kittiwakes flew, all making south-east 
against the wind and carrying, some of them, long 
streamers of seaweed in their bills. They were 
apparently making for their nesting-grounds on some 
out of sight and distant cliff. Purple sandpipers 
mounted high in the air at their courting, or fed in pairs 
along the water's edge. Fulmar petrels moved in a 
never-ending stream, with that curious ghostly flight of 
theirs. Flying swiftly down towards us came a flock of 
eiders. As they neared us something in their appear- 
ance seemed unusual. They passed us in closely packed 
formation and it was seen that they were king eider 
drakes {somateria spectabilis), rare birds at any time and 
seldom found in flocks. Indeed, this was the only occa- 
sion on which we saw such a number during our stay in 
Spitsbergen. 

At last at five o'clock in the morning Richard Lagoon 
was reached. A mile and a half off shore lay the sloop, 
her ensign of Norway flying stiffly in the fresh breeze. 
We hailed her, fired shots, did everything in our power 
to attract her attention. She appeared lifeless and it was 
not until we had waited, shivering, a full four hours by 
the barren shingly shore of the lagoon that we were 
rescued from our plight. 

Into Richard Lagoon a narrow inlet leads. At the 
time we saw it the flood tide was flowing swiftly in, and 
here numbers of Arctic terns fished daintily, catching 
perhaps the small pteropods which were drifted in with 
the tide. The lagoon was as yet almost entirely frozen 
over. On the ice could be seen a number of ringed seals, 
appearing at a distance like pieces of wood lying on the 
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yellowish-white surface. On the narrow strip of shingle 
that separates the lagoon from the sea a colony of Arctic 
terns were nesting. A few of the primitive nests con- 
tained a single egg apiece, in still fewer a clutch of two 
were lying; but the majority of the colony had not yet 
conunenced nesting operations. At the edge of the 
lagoon half a dozen purple sandpipers fed; not five 
yards from me a ringed seal twice broke the surface 
with a swirl. 

On the wind-swept shingle an eider duck left her 
nest. Flying at great speed, and slanting towards the 
water, there came a dark diver-like bird which settled 
on the lagoon near us. Through a powerful glass, and 
after careful watching, it was identified as a black- 
throated diver {colymbus arcticus) — the first definite 
record for Spitsbergen. It probably nested later by one 
of the hill tarns, as yet ice-bound, in the interior of the 
Foreland. 

From the south-eastward there now rolled up dark 
clouds, and snow showers swept across the eastern 
horizon. The Sidlaws with their snow-encrusted slopes 
were gradually blotted out, and the wind from out the 
advancing mists blew yet more chill. 

It was thus we left Prince Charles Foreland, and it 
was not until the morning of July lo that we again cast 
anchor off Richard Lagoon. After the comparatively 
snow-free country of Liefde Bay many miles to the north- 
ward it was somewhat of a surprise to see the snow on 
the Foreland still almost continuous. It seemed, even 
on this fine, sunny morning, a bleak and inhospitable spot. 
The Northern Grampians were very clear, and Mount 
Chisholm (2,231 feet) was still spotlessly white. 
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Winter often descends on Spitsbergen before Sep- 
tember arrives, so Prince Charles Foreland must be under 
almost eternal snow. 

It is the one part of the Spitsbergen archipelago 
that I have no wish to set foot on again, and of its 
dreary wastes a shrewd remark made to me, years ago, 
by an old Highland stalker seems appropriate : " They 
[the hills in his case] are fine — ^when you see them at a 
distance/' 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE TURNSTONE OF THE ARCTIC 

Along the sandy bays of the British Isles the turnstone 
{arenaria interpres) may be seen almost any day from 
September until April, justifying its name by turning 
over the drifted sea-wrack to feed upon the small life 
that conceals itself there. 

With the coming of May the birds fly north, many 
to lay their eggs far beyond the Arctic Circle, and the 
species has been found nesting even in Grant Land 
(latitude 83 degrees north), the most northerly land on 
the face of the globe. 

The turnstone belongs to the same order as the 
plovers, and to the same family as the oyster-catcher. 
It is scarcely so big as the redshank, and its legs are 
of a very handsome red colour. It nests outside Spits- 
bergen along the Baltic, in the Taimyr Peninsula, in 
northern Iceland and along the whole coast of Greenland. 

In the extreme north of Spitsbergen and in latitude 
79 degrees 42 minutes north — that is, only 10 degrees 
of latitude from the North Pole itself — a deep fjord, by 
name Liefde Bay, extends far inland. Scattered over 
the fjord are several groups of islands. They remind 
one of the islets of the western sea lochs of Scotland, 
though their vegetation is composed, not of grass, but 
of Arctic flowering plants, and thus they lack the emerald 
green appearance of those Atlantic isles. 
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On a grey misty morning — ^the date was July 3 — a 
pair of turnstones were located on one of the Station 
Islands, near where our sloop had anchored, and with 
little difficulty their nest was discovered. It was situated 
near the crown of the island, perhaps 20 feet above sea 
level, and was quite without shelter. I have never seen 
a more primitive nest; it was merely a very shallow 
depression scraped out amongst small stones, and in 
red clayey soil, through which here and there grew 
precariously a tuft of silene acaulis or dryas octopetala. 
The eggs were three in number, and were more drab- 
coloured and scarcely so handsome as those of most 
" waders," nor were they so pyriform. 

Returning to the sloop for my hiding-tent, I rowed 
back without delay to the island, and with the help of 
one of the Norwegian crew set up the tent about 12 feet 
from the nest. My companion, having seen me safely 
concealed, immediately left the island. 

Now, photographing birds from a hiding-tent is 
usually a very slow business indeed, and one requiring 
an unlimited amount of patience. The general procedure 
is to set up a hide a considerable distance from the nest, 
then each day, or perhaps twice a day, to move the hide 
a little nearer as the bird becomes used to its presence. 
All this before the photographer attempts to conceal 
himself and commence operations. 

So that, when I placed my hide straight away close 
up to the nest and set up my camera without any educa- 
tion of my '^ sitter," it must be realized that I was 
working on lines which in the British Isles, at all events, 
would have given little or no chance of success; but in 
the Arctic it is different. With one or two notable 
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exceptions — such as the grey phalarope and the geese — 
the birds in these far northern regions are singularly 
confiding, and within three minutes of my companion's 
departure the turnstone had returned to the nest. The 
bird which was brooding the eggs during the first period 
of my watching was the more handsomely marked of 
the two and was undoubtedly the cock. Almost before 
I had time to get the camera in position he had returned 
to the nest, sitting down confidently and paying no heed 
to the large lens that was staring down at him. In his 
nesting plumage he was strikingly handsome. His head, 
with the exception of a few small black feathers, was 
almost white. Near each ear was a small dark patch. 
Round his neck he wore, like an evening tie, a black 
band of feathers. Two black bands extended, one on 
either side, from bill to eye. His gorget was black, his 
breast white. His back feathers were a mixture of rich 
brown and black. Even in the grey light of a dull 
leaden morning he was a striking and conspicuous object 
s^ainst his sombre surroundings. Soon a drizzling rain 
commenced to fall, and was succeeded by a few flakes of 
wet snow. The wind shifted about, although it was, 
fortunately, of little strength, for it was bitterly cold. 
Very shortly the sitting turnstone was relieved by his 
mate, and I was witness of a pretty scene. It was about 
half an hour after I had entered the hiding-tent that the 
cock rose from his nest and walked slowly away, throwing 
over his shoulder small gravel pebbles in the direction of 
the eggs as he went. His mate, approaching, did exactly 
the same thing and then settled on the nest! I have 
seen a great black-backed gull bring a small stone to 
the neighbourhood of the nest, and once a ringed plover 
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of my acquaintance brought to the nest a number of 
pebbles just after her family had hatched. Can there 
be any special significance in these apparently purposeless 
doings ? 

The hen turnstone was even more confiding than the 
male. By shouting and whistling I could scare her from 
her eggs, but she ran only a few feet away and was back 
on her treasures in a moment, twittering softly with a 
delightful little note of happiness as she settled upon 
her nest, and, with characteristic motion, shuffled her eggs 
under her. Once or twice on leaving the nest she called 
sharply, a shrill clear whistle, very pleasing to the ear. 
In plumage she was more subdued than her mate; more 
black feathers were present on her head, and she lacked 
the greyish patch on the ear, while the feathers of the 
back were less conspicuous. On the opposite side of 
my hiding-tent was a grey phalarope's nest, at an 
approximately equal distance to that of the turnstone. 
This curious little phalarope, as I usually found to 
be the case in Spitsbergen, was remarkably timid, and 
did not once approach the eggs during the three hours 
I was in my hiding-tent. 

The following morning, July 4, was fine and clear, 
with all the hills distinct. About midday I was shut up 
in my hiding-tent beside the turnstone's nest. When 
approaching the nesting-site I had noticed that the cock 
turnstone was bolder than on the previous day, for he 
stood confidently upon a large boulder, often repeating 
his high-pitched whistle. Within two minutes of my 
entering the hide and my two companions leaving the 
island in their boat the hen turnstone was back upon the 
eggs. Her anxiety was great concerning her nest, for 
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one of the eggs was chipping. While she brooded the 
cock stood about near the nest, sometimes so near to 
the hide that I could almost have touched him with my 
outstretched arm. Indeed, on several occasions I did 
show my hand from beneath the hide, and the sen- 
try instantly became suspicious, calling with a curious 
cry that reminded me somewhat of a dunlin's alarm 
note. 

His mate at first paid attention to his cries; after a 
time, however, seeing nothing suspicious (she apparently 
regarded the hiding-tent with supreme indifference), she 
remained unmoved by his most strenuous warnings. 

Over the island there nested many pairs of beautiful 
and graceful Arctic terns. From my place of conceal- 
ment I could see them brooding their eggs. They are 
more fearless in the High North than in British waters. 
Several times as I was walking across the island I was 
struck smartly on the head by a furious tern, and with 
considerable skill the bird, as it shot by, left its 
droppings on my ancient headgear, which was not im- 
proved thereby ! Even to the inoffensive turnstones the 
terns showed hostility. As I was watching the hen bird 
contentedly brooding her eggs a tern came, flying low, 
across the nesting-site. On catching sight of the sitting 
bird it swooped angrily down on her, uttering a harsh 
fierce cry. The turnstone, somewhat astounded by such 
vulgarity and absence of manners, merely looked inquir- 
ingly at the intruder, but there may have been something 
(unmarked by me) menacing in her glance, for the tern 
immediately passed on, and did not renew the attack. 
The attitudes of tern and turnstone are well seen in the 
illustration facing p. 62. 
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Although the sun shone at short intervals, a bitterly 
cold north-easterly wind, straight from the Pole, swept 
the island so that I was glad of the shelter of the tent. 
Vegetation in this most northerly point of Spitsbergen, 
curiously enough, was decidedly further forward than in 
any other district of the archipelago visited so far, and 
the snoW'line was considerably higher. It was interest- 
ing, from the hide, to look across the small isle and 
admire the Arctic plants growing there. The purple 
mountain saxifrage, which on Prince Charles Foreland 
had, only three days previously, been still buried beneath 
the winter's snow, was here already almost past its flower- 
ing. Dryas octofetala, that rare plant of the Scottish 
moors and hills, was in full bloom, and here and there 
stlene acaulis, with exquisite crimson flowers, added a 
bright splash of colour to the isle. It was interesting 
to me to observe that the time of flowering of this little 
plant was, at sea level in latitude 79 degrees 42 minutes 
north, almost exactly the same as at 4,000 feet level on 
the Cairngorm Mountains of Scotland, 1,500 miles to the 
southward. 

Spread over the island were plants of the Arctic willow, 
a large-flowered potentilla, and saxifraga caesfntosa. 

Across the fjord the conical mountains to the south 

displayed the most wonderful tints. One hill was of a 

dark red colour, so that, although the sky was actually 

clouded, it seemed as though here a flood of sunlight 

lingered. Near by was a second hill which, at a distance, 

seemed of pale green. Amongst some of the hills, most 

of them between two and four thousand feet in height, 

thin ethereal mists lay. They did not veil the hills, but 

rendered their outline soft and altogether delicate. In 
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the Scottish Highlands we never know such mist, and till 
I had become accustomed to it I took it to be slight 
drifting showers of thin rain or snow. 

On the surface of the fjord there floated an iceberg, 
a fitting foreground to the inscrutable and snow-flecked 
mountains. 

Such, then, was one island haunt of the turnstone; 
but their nesting-ground was not on the islands alone. 
Less than a week later — ^July 7 — in bright sunshine and 
with a soft southerly breeze blowing I was landed on the 
low tundra fringing Liefde Bay to the north and named, 
by the Prince of Monaco, ** Pres'qu'ile des Rennes," or 
Reindeer Peninsula. This wild tundra stretches away 
north as far as the eye can reach. It is undulating, 
though comparatively level ground, and although nowhere 
more than a few hundred feet above the sea is curiously 
reminiscent, in its appearance and vegetation, of the high 
tops and plateaux of the Cairngorm Mountains. On this 
tundra pairs of turnstones were nesting here and there, 
although they were nothing like so numerous as the 
purple sandpiper. Still their presence was interesting, 
for in Koenig's exhaustive work on the birds of Spits- 
bergen only seven definite occurrences of the turnstone 
are recorded, while on this tundra alone, over a very 
restricted area, at least twenty pairs were nesting. Here 
and there, though very sparingly, great boulders were 
scattered over the tundra. These boulders were used by 
the turnstones as look-out points; from them they could 
survey the tundra for miles and guard against the ap- 
proach of their enemy the Arctic fox or — a very rare 
thing for the birds to see — a human intruder. 

About midday I heard a turnstone's alarm note for a 
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considerable time before I located the bird itself. On 
my near approach the sentry flew across, calling anxiously, 
and settled near some boggy ground where I could now 
see the other parent bird also. I remained quiet in the 
shadow of the boulder, and the turnstones, becoming less 
alarmed, approached closer. Running actively near them 
I made out a minute chick, and marking it down, rose 
quickly and reached it in a few seconds. The youngster 
had not been out of the nest more than a day, and its 
eyes were scarcely open. Both parents flew round with 
great anxiety, uttering their loud and high-pitched pleasing 
alarm cry, which sounds like " IVhii, whii, wi-i-ui-i-i-ck" 
the last seven notes being pitched in a remarkably high 
key. After a time the turnstones settled on the ground 
and ran round me. The cock seemed the more anxious 
of the two on the youngster's behalf, and this was the 
experience also of Rev. F. C. R. Jourdain, the leader 
of the Expedition, who found broods in another part of 
the tundra on the same day. 

The anxiety of the pair of birds I was watching was 
such that another turnstone, apparently also with a nest 
or young chicks in the vicinity, appeared on the scene to 
see what all the fuss was about. The noise continuing, 
two pairs of purple sandpipers next flew up but displayed 
only a mild interest and little sympathy for the pair of 
excited turnstones. As I watched, there passed, beating 
along the shore as is their custom, a pair of snow-white 
ivory gulls {pagopkila eburnea). 

In the warm sunshine the chick could come to no 
harm, and before I had gone many paces its parents had 
forgotten their alarm, and peace once more reigned over 
the wild and desolate tundra. 
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A PASSING ARCTIC TERN IS ANNOYED WITH THE TURN- 
STONE AND SWOOPS DOWN AT HER UNACCOUNTABLY 
AS SHE SITS ON HER NEST. 



A TUNDRA STREAM FLOWING BETWEEN WALLS OF JCE 
IN MID-JULY. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE TUNDRA BY DAY AND NIGHT 

The heading of this chapter may be somewhat misleading 
to those unacquainted with the Arctic, for in Spitsbergen 
during the summer months there is no darkness. Not 
only that, but there is no twilight, and the sun even at 
midnight shines so warmly that, in the absence of wind, 
one can bask in it fully as comfortably as on the Scottish 
hills of a July afternoon. 

I had been landed from our sloop Terningen on a 
fine sunny morning upon some desolate wind-swept 
tundra at the north shore of Liefde Bay. At first I 
followed up a clear stream — and clear streams are the 
exception in Spitsbergen — which entered the bay in a still 
tidal pool. To those who know the Cairngorm Hills I 
may say that the tundra reminded me of the plateau 
between Ben MacDhui and Cairngorm, and the stream, 
which is nameless, was curiously reminiscent of the Feith 
Bhuidhe on the Cairngorm plateau. 

Across the tundra there flew purple sandpipers and 
here and there turnstones twittered, while from time to 
time a snow bunting flitted past. 

This bleak tundra was only now, in the first week of 
July, commencing to live once more after its imprison- 
ment for many months under ice and snow. In places 
the snow still lay, though the drifts were quickly melting. 
It was interesting to see that the purple mountain saxifrage 
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was always the first flower to show where the snow had 
melted only a few days before ; but then the buds of this 
charming flower are formed the previous summer, so that 
it needs only a surprisingly short spell of sunlight and 
warmth to open them. 

On the tundra was little grass, though this was present 
in a few places, and the vegetation consisted of the usual 
Arctic flora — the polar willow, Arctic sorrel, Arctic poppy 
and several varieties of saxifrage. Where the ground 
was driest, on ridges and gentle slopes, dryas octofetala 
blossotned. 

After the dreadful " snowbogs " of Prince Charles 
Foreland, through which one had, only a few days before, 
floundered hopelessly for hours, the tundra of Liefde Bay 
was ideal '' going," and in the invigorating air one could 
walk for hours without fatigue. 

Sanderlings {crocethia alba) had been seen here on 
the previous day by several members of the Expedition, 
and there is little doubt they were nesting on the tundra, 
but their nesting-place was not discovered. There was a 
supposition, also, that the nesting-haunt of the ivory gull 
was not far off. In the clear air the mountains about 
the great Monaco Glacier, which extends almost across 
to the western coast of Spitsbergen, were so distinct it 
was difficult to realize they lay many miles distant. In 
contour they were a little like the Cuchulain Hills of 
Skye, bold and jagged, and their height was much the 
same. One of their number is named Ben Nevis, after 
Scotland's highest mountain. It is just under 3,000 feet 
in height, but looks much higher. 

Many tarns or lochans lay spread over the tundra, and 

on this day they reflected from their surface the deep blue 
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of the sky. On the larger of these tarns there was 
usually a pair of red-throated divers {colymbus stellatus) 
nesting, sometimes two. Around the small lochans purple 
sandpipers fed. On the stones and rocks on the drier 
ground grew very light-coloured lichens, and these were 
found upon the surface of the ground also, about the 
knolls and mounds. 

Soon after midday the soft southerly breeze dropped, 
and for almost an hour a dead calm descended on the 
tundra, during which insects appeared as if from nowhere 
and danced in the air a few inches above the ground. 
The calm was short-lived, however, for by afternoon a 
cold and hard breeze from the north-east straight from 
the pack ice made it necessary to keep on the move. 
To-day for the first time I had a sight of that most grace- 
ful flying bird, the long-tailed or Buff on's skua {stercorarius 
longicaudus). This species, considerably less in size than 
the Arctic or Richardson's skua, glides along with effort- 
less flight and, indeed, is the embodiment of the grace 
and poetry of motion. It is to this bird, rather than to 
the larger Arctic skua, that the term " Arctic " should 
properly have been given, for it does not nest south of the 
Arctic Circle, whereas the so-called Arctic skua nests in 
the British Isles, though it is plentiful in Spitsbergen also. 

About seven o'clock in the evening the north-easterly 

wind dropped light. The sky was obscured by thin 

mackerel clouds — which do not seem in Spitsbergen, as 

they do in Britain, to be a sign of approaching rain — ^but 

away to the north the cloud layer ended and the reflection 

of the Polar ice, or " ice blink " as it is called, shone 

yellow in the sky. Far to the east there lay a group of 

mountains, entirely snow-clad and with pale primrose 
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light about them. Bird life was stirring on the tundra. 
With arrow-like flight purple sandpipers winged their 
way past, at a good height, and turnstones softly 
whistled. At the edge of the tundra was a small ice- 
locked bay. Here, on the ice, lay dozens of seals, of 
all sizes and colours, some of them almost white. They 
seemed torpid, though in reality were most wary, and 
disappeared at once into their blow-holes when I at- 
tempted to get near them. A few ivory gulls were 
circling above the seals, alighting from time to time on 
the surface of the ice. 

An eider duck rose from her nest on the tundra and 
flew heavily to the bay, where she alighted on the still 
waters. She and her eggs had so far escaped the atten- 
tions of the Arctic fox; but it seemed, from the rifled 
nests which one found here and there on the tundra, the 
foxes saw to it that very few of the eiders which nested 
on the mainland ever succeeded in hatching off their 
eggs. 

Returning to the sloop in the evening, I found that 
the hunter of the Expedition had accounted for two 
reindeer. These he had stalked and shot on the tundra, 
a number of miles away. Being unaccompanied, he had 
been unable to bring back his spoils and so, about 1 1 p.m., 
a number of hands left the sloop to fetch this supply of 
fresh meat, which was of great value to us, living as we 
were largely on tinned food. 

The sky was now clearing, and the sun breaking 

through the thin clouds. As we shoved off from the sloop 

in one of our small boats and rowed up the coast, the 

scene was almost unreal in its beauty. The bay was 

altogether still. Towards the horizon, everywhere except 
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northward, were hills, inscrutable, aloof, yet with a curi- 
ously soft light about them. Here we, poor human 
pygmies, were as intruders amongst Nature's mysteries. 
On and above the placid waters fulmars rested or 
skimmed, noiseless as ever. One or two Arctic puffins 
and Mandt's guillemots swam inquisitively near to our 
boat; seals peered at us curiously. 

A two-mile row and the boat was beached on a narrow 
strand. In Spitsbergen the rise and fall of the tide is 
slight — at the outside not above 8 or 9 feet as compared 
with 16 to 18 feet in parts of the western Scottish coasts. 
Just beyond the tide mark a layer of wet ice still lingered ; 
probably the result of autumn gales which had driven in 
the waves upon the frost-hardened tundra. 

Seaweed is not plentiful along the Spitsbergen 
coasts; the sea temperature is too low. Thus there is 
no definite tide-mark consisting of a long line of wrack 
as in Britain, but often, just beyond the ridge of sand 
and pebbles thrown up by the waves, is a pool of brackish 
water where purple sandpipers and turnstones search for 
food. 

It was a never-to-be-forgotten experience to walk for 
miles over the vast tundra by the light of the midnight 
sun. Almost exactly at twelve the sky cleared towards 
the northern horizon, and the sun shone out warmer than 
at any time since midday. Small midge- and gnat-like 
insects appeared in the golden light. An immense silence 
lay over all the land ; not a breath of air stirred, no bird's 
cry broke the stillness. 

The reindeer were at length reached, and having 
" gralloched " them (which in the excitement of the 
moment the hunter had forgotten to do) we cut up the 
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carcasses and retraced our steps. A reindeer is much 
lighter in weight than a Highland stag; these two beasts 
were still in the ** velvet," and were uncommonly lean, 
but as fresh meat they were not to be despised. 

We regained the sloop about four o'clock in the 
morning. 

One formed, in the mind's eye, an image of this Polar 
tundra in the dead of winter. What must be its solitude 
in the light of the northern istreamers of a December noon, 
when all the land is snow-clad and when ice grips not 
only the lochs and tarns but even the sea itself ! 

There is no daylight in December or January; only a 
faint twilight at midday. In the glow of the northern 
lights, or in the pale beams of the moon, the reindeer 
and the Arctic fox have the tundra to themselves. All 
birds, with the exception of the ptarmigan, have gone 
south ere this, for the tundra is unable to support bird 
life in winter. The reindeer scrape for mosses and 
lichens on wind-swept ridges, but the fare is meagre, and 
at the beginning of summer they are little more than skin 
and bone. It would seem that the fox, during the winter 
months, must be entirely dependent on the ptarmigan for 
its food, unless the body of some veteran reindeer, a victim 
of the rigours of the season, may for a time supply it 
with nourishment. 
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Llefde Bay Tundra 



Liefde Bay from the Tundra. 



A Loog-tailed Duck'i Ne*t under a Rock. 



A Long-tailed Duck on her Nmi. 



CHAPTER IX 

AN ARCTIC ISLE AND ITS BIRD LIFE 

It was on one of those days which, in summer, are often 
experienced in the High North — dull, with a leaden 
sky and somewhat depressing to the spirits — that the 
Terntngen dropped anchor a couple of miles off the 
group of islands known as lies des Mouettes. These 
islands lie well up into Liefde Bay and are rarely visited 
by any craft. They were given their name, I believe, 
by the Prince of Monaco on one of his voyages. 

The inner waters of the fjord are uncharted — the 
Terntngen narrowly escaped disaster on a jagged sunken 
rock — and there is always the possibility of the mouth 
of the bay becoming blocked by drifting ice and any 
ship inside imprisoned. Thus the island group is a very 
lonely one. 

A couple of miles in a boat is a long pull, especially 
when a stiff breeze is raising a choppy sea, but we had 
two sturdy oarsmen, the captain and engineer of the 
sloop, and even with primitive oars and rope rowlocks a 
quick passage was made. A little ice still remained 
around the shores of the largest island of the group, but 
an open space was found, and, the boat being secured, 
a companion and I set out to explore the island, while 
our Norwegians, as was their custom, searched for eider 
eggs for food. At this they were experts, and were able, 
by holding it to the light, to tell a fresh egg from one 
even lightly incubated. 
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Almost at once we came, unexpectedly, upon a tarn. 
Here was bird life in plenty. A red-throated diver 
{colymbus stellatus), evidently disturbed from its nest, 
flew backward and forward, and long-tailed duck 
{harelda glacialis) swam and dived in the waters. Arctic 
skuas flew hungrily about, and a grey phalarope in hand- 
some plumage fed along the margin of the little lake. 

At its top end the tarn ended in a bog, and here the 
diver's nest was found. It contained a single dark egg 
lying in a well-marked nest composed of pieces of turf 
and peat. My experience of the red-throated diver in 
Spitsbergen was that it frequently formed a rude nest, 
whereas in Scotland the eggs are usually laid in a hollow 
scraped out in the ground at the water's edge; but then 
the banks of the Spitsbergen tarns are less firm than those 
of the Scottish lochans, and were the divers to make no 
nest their eggs would soon be half submerged in the 
water. 

Beyond the tarn many brent geese rose from their 
feeding. They were not nesting on the island, but had, 
I imagine, come across from the mainland valleys. On 
some skerries kittiwakes perched. Over the island were 
spread comparatively fresh spoor and droppings of 
reindeer. They had wandered on to the island during 
the spring when the fjord was still frozen and had left 
at the breaking up of the ice. 

Under a large rock was the " earth " — apparently 

freshly made — of an Arctic fox. In this connexion it 

was interesting to see that, although ancient eiders' nests 

of previous years were present in numbers, there was 

hardly an occupied nest throughout the island. It showed 

clearly that the arrival of the foxes, which had come to 
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the island across the ice in the same way as the rein- 
deer, had caused the colony of duck to seek fresh 
quarters. 

On the island the flowers were fairer than anything I 
had hitherto seen. Here grew the Arctic poppy with 
delicate blooms of pale greenish-yellow, here flowered 
that striking yellow saxifrage with red runners — saxifraga 
flagellaris, and a beautiful flowering plant of the heath 
tribe — andromeda tetragona^ with drooping wax-like 
flowers. 

From the crown of the island could be seen, at its 
far end and separated from the salt waters of the fjord 
by only a few feet of land, a large tarn. It was still 
half frozen over, but a near approach showed that several 
pairs of birds were nesting on its banks. Red-throated 
divers and long-tailed duck flew round the loch, and a 
number of eider drakes and ducks stood upon the ice. 
One red-throated diver was unusually tame. Its nest, 
containing two eggs, was at the tarn's edge, and when I 
stood beside the nest the diver, instead of taking flight 
and disappearing from view as is usually the case with 
this shy bird, swam round in circles not many yards away, 
showing great anxiety when the eggs were touched. This 
diver seemed to offer such unusually good possibilities in 
the photographic line that I returned at once to the boat 
for my hiding-tent, then accompanied by the two Nor- 
wegian seamen, walked back to the diver's nest and set 
up the hide some 25 feet away from it. It was amusing to 
note the polite incredulity of the two seafarers as to my 
chances of success. They did not hesitate to express 
their opinion of my absurd optimism. " No photograph 
loom," said they. " No photograph loom on land! " 
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They were eventually prevailed upon to put me into the 
hide and leave the spot, promising to return again in an 
hour's time. A minute or two later, on peering through 
the peep-hole, I found that " leaving the spot " con- 
sisted in their sitting with their guns beside them about 
12 yards from the hiding-tent and in full view of the 
diver ! In the end I succeeded in making them realize 
that even the most courageous diver could not be 
expected to return to her nest with two men and two 
guns menacing her from a distance of a few yards, and 
they disappeared from view over the crown of the island. 
The diver swam in circles near to her eggs, being 
evidently most anxious to return to them. After a time 
she dived, and on two occasions swam for some distance 
entirely submerged, so that I lost track of her. Each 
time she came up near the nest, yet lacked the courage 
to leave the water. At length, however, and just ten 
minutes after my companions had left, she swam sub- 
merged the entire width of the tarn, and emerging beside 
the nest, clambered laboriously up on to the bank and 
settled herself upon the eggs. This habit of swimming 
submerged up to the nest is probably to avoid drawing 
the attention of an enemy to the whereabouts of the eggs. 
The red-throated diver settled down comfortably to 
brood, and I exposed several plates on her, but her 
position on the nest did not show her to the best 
advantage so I was anxious that she should move. 
Generally when photographing a diver the faintest sound 
is sufficient to send her off the nest into the water, but 
the confidence and dogged obstinacy of this bird were 
altogether remarkable. My loudest shouts and most 

strenuous whistling left her, literally, unmoved, and then 
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A Red-ihroated Diver on it* Ne*t. 



A nearer View, ihowinf itt Pearl-irey Neck. 
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An Arctic Isle and Its Bird Life 

I tried the expedient of waving my hand through the 
front of the hide. These devices proving absolutely 
useless I cast caution to the winds and emerged from 
my hiding-place in full view, knowing, of course, that I 
risked losing all further chance of photographing this 
diver. To my amazement the plucky bird, even when 
I showed myself in full view, remained firmly on her 
eggs ! I re-entered the hide, brought out my large stand 
camera, and in full sight of her approached to within six 
feet, where I exposed the remainder of my plates ! At 
this moment the captain and engineer of the sloop ap- 
proached. Their amazement at my having (as they 
thought) miraculously tamed the " loom *' may be im- 
agined, especially since the bird flew off as soon as they 
appeared in sight! My prestige with them increased at 
a bound ! The remarkable diver flew from her nest with 
hoarse and angry quacking cries, and so loudly and ex- 
citedly did she call that her mate flew up. The two 
then swam about the lochan, uttering a curious plaintive 
note, " oWy ow^^ and thus we left them, for if any bird 
deserved success with her eggs it was surely this brave 
diver. 

On our way to the boat we passed the diver's nest we 
had found on our arrival. The bird had been compara- 
tively wild, and she had paid dearly for her timidity, for 
her egg, during her absence, had been sucked by an 
Arctic skua. 
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CHAPTER X 

MOFFEN ISLAND — AT THE EDGE OF THE ICE-PACK 

Lying in approximately 80 degrees north latitude — that 
is 10 degrees, or 600 nautical miles, from the North Pole 
— is a low bare island. Its highest ground is no more 
than six feet above the level of a spring tide, and in an 
autumn storm, before the sea is frozen, the isle must be 
entirely drenched by the spray and waves. So low is it 
that, even in the clearest weather, it is invisible until 
closely approached. 

Between it and the Pole there exists, so far as is 
known, no land of any kind, and thus the isle is an 
outpost and altogether lonely. 

There are summers when Moffen Island is inaccessible 
throughout owing to the Polar pack ice, but in 192 1 the 
ice conditions in the High North were unusually favour- 
able, and early in the morning of July 8, as the Terningen 
left her anchorage in Liefde Bay, the weather conditions 
were ideal. 

Not a breath of wind stirred, and the sun, even at 
the early hour of four in the morning, shone warmly 
from a sky of unclouded blue. About six miles from 
Moffen Island — when the isle itself was still beneath 
the horizon — the first of the drift ice was met with; but 
it was not present in any quantities. The Terningen 
threaded her way through it with nothing worse than an 
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occasional bump, until she anchored in clear water a few 
hundred yards to the westward of the island. 

To the northward the ice, at a distance of little over 
a mile, seemed continuous, and perhaps reached away to 
the Pole itself. In that direction there lay, low on the 
horizon, a bank of fog. Around the island the seas were 
strangely deserjted. No little auks flew hurriedly past; 
no guillemots threaded their way in strings. One or two 
fulmars alone glided about the sloop — in silence, as 
always. 

Moffen, or Muffin, Island is not imposing. It is a 
horseshoe-shaped strip of land, enclosing a large lagoon. 
The tide here flows swiftly in and out, with a rise and 
fall of about eight feet. At the entrance to the lagoon 
is a shallow bar. 

Then one became aware of two curious errors in 
the British Admiralty chart of Moffen Island. In the 
first place an anchorage is shown inside the lagoon. As 
a matter of fact even the smallest sealing sloop could 
scarcely with safety cross the bar. In the second place, 
the opening to the lagoon is given as facing north. In 
reality it lies open to the sea in a north-west-by-west 
direction. The latest Norwegian charts differ from ours 
and are correct in both respects. 

Only the faintest of breezes stirred as we rowed into 
the mouth of the lagoon and landed on the loose shingle 
near the entrance. The sun shone from an unclouded 
sky ; the air was delightfully warm. On the shingle eider 
ducks were brooding. There was no vegetation for their 
eggs to rest on; they had perforce to be content with a 
covering of their own down, with a patch of drifted sea- 
weed as a nesting-site (both fucus and laminarian sea- 
rs 
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weeds were present on Moffen Island). It was here, on 
July 8, that we first saw the young of the Spitsbergen 
eider. One, or at the most two, broods had been hatched 
off, the rest of the colony were still brooding their eggs. 
As the old mother eiders shuffled off their clutches of 
olive-green eggs, glaucous gulls appeared on the scene, 
with a keen eye to a stolen meal ; but upon their approach 
the eiders, forgetting the presence of the human enemy 
in the dread of their inveterate foes the gulls, hurried 
back to their nests, and either brooded their eggs or stood 
protectingly beside them. 

Near the eider colony a pair of glaucous gulls were 
nesting, and, a couple of hundred yards from them, a 
second pair had made their home. 

The first pair had built a large and bulky nest, com- 
posed of the only nesting material on the island — seaweed. 
In the nest were three large and handsome eggs. A foot 
or two away were two other nests which may have been 
built earlier in the season, and from which the eggs may 
have been lost. 

Against a third nest there crouched two large nestlings, 
clad in greyish down. 

Not far from here there lay the bleached skull of a 
walrus, and a little farther along the shingle hundreds 
of skulls strewed the ground. They called to mind the 
time when great numbers of these tusked animals used 
to frequent Moffen Island; but man's hand has been 
heavy against them — so heavy that they have been exter- 
minated from the island and its neighbourhood. 

It was in 1861 that the famous explorer Nordenskjold 

visited Moffen Island. He found there a white mass of 

walrus skeletons heaped upon each other in hundreds 
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and thousands. Some had evidently been slaughtered 
for the tusks alone and the carcasses left untouched. 

The walrus hunters used to steal on to the island, kill 
with their lances those walrus nearest the sea, and the 
bodies of the slain then formed a rampart over which 
the remainder of the herd hurled themselves in vain in 
their efforts to escape. It was a selfish, thoughtless and 
short-sighted policy, for after such a massacre the walrus 
avoided the island for years. 

Although Spitsbergen has been allotted to Norway, 
the treaty has not yet (March, 1922) been ratified, and the 
fact that the archipelago has always been, and is still, a 
no-man's land has reacted unfavourably on its wild life. 
Walrus, Polar bear, Arctic fox — all have decreased alarm- 
ingly during recent years, for no protection can be afforded 
them. It is greatly to be hoped that Norway, if she takes 
over Spitsbergen, will frame strict laws for the protection 
of the wild creatures. 

At the time of our visit the lagoon of Moffen Island 
was still largely under ice. On this ice numbers of seals 
lay. They were of many colours, ranging from pale 
grey, lighter than the British grey seal, to almost black. 
Very wary were they, keeping close to their blow-holes, 
and disappearing with incredible rapidity at the approach 
of danger. The Norse crew of the Terningen were adepts 
at walking over these half-rotten masses of ice, but their 
most careful and patient stalking failed to account for a 
single seal. 

For a distance of close on two miles the walking on 
Moffen Island is, to one landing on the north shore of 
the lagoon, a slow and wearisome business — over soft 
and loose shingle, so that every step is hard labour; but 
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on gaining the southerly part of the horseshoe one finds 
that the strip of shingle widens out and becomes a 
stretch of land almost half a mile in width. 

Here are pools and tarns, most of them tidal, and 
near to them flat, mossy land (where a few plants of 
saxifraga caespitosa were just beginning to grow) on 
which were stranded quantities of driftwood. There lay 
here a number of bleached tree roots and trunks, and in 
their shelter glaucous gulls were nesting. Alternating 
with this mossy ground were strips of shingle. It was 
here that could be seen, on the south and south-west 
horizon, Wiidje Bay with its great opening, and near it, 
so it seemed, Liefde Bay, encircled by snowy spires. 
Bearing more westerly were the hills and forelands of 
the extreme north-western coast of Spitsbergen. 

From Moffen Island to the most northerly point of 
Spitsbergen — ^Verlegen Hook — ^is a distance of not more 
than a dozen miles ; a little beyond this is the comparatively 
unknown and ice-girt coast of North-East Land. 

During our stay on the island the ebb tide brought 
down masses of drift ice from the north. Although from 
where I was standing the sea itself was hidden by a 
slight rise in the ground, the icebergs, being higher, were 
visible, and it was fascinating to watch them pass silently 
and smoothly southward a few hundred yards away. Even 
with no wind the current bore them along at a good three 
miles an hour; with the ebb of a spring tide and a gale 
to hurry them what must their speed be ! Craft may be 
beset without warning, and many Spitsbergen tragedies 
may be traced to a sudden shift of wind and a vessel 
caught fast in the grip of the ice. To-day, although 
the glass was comparatively low, the weather was of the 
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An Ice Floe off Moffen Island, 80 decrees north latitude. 



A Red^throatcd Diver'a Neu aad EU Twenty Yardi from Water. 



Netl or Brent Goose on Sh!n^e— An Unuiuel Siluetion. 
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finest, and one lay at one's ease with a long glass 
and watched the varied and numerous bird population 
of the isle. A large colony of Arctic terns were nesting 
along the mossy and shingly stretches, their mottled eggs 
of many shades laid on the bare ground without even the 
rudiments of a nest. A number of pairs of Arctic or 
Richardson's skuas were chasing the terns relentlessly, 
and forcing them to drop their catch. Although on 
Moffen Island these skuas were more plentiful than any- 
where we had previously watched them, they did not 
appear to be nesting here; perhaps they were visitors 
from the mainland opposite, and attracted to the island 
by its large tern population which they terrorized. One 
of the skuas, spying an eider duck's nest, swooped down 
as though to suck one of the eggs; but the mother eider 
was on the watch near, and hurried angrily up, where- 
upon the skua made off in a somewhat shamefaced 
manner. 

On one of the tarns there swam a pair of red-throated 
divers. After a time they separated, and what I took 
to be the hen, feeling confident that she was unobserved, 
approached the shore, swimming submerged most of the 
way. She quickly reached the bank and, scrambling on 
to the land, ran with ludicrous ungainly motion along 
the ground. Twice she stumbled forward on her breast, 
then progressed in laboured leaps. At length she reached 
her nest and settled down upon her one dark egg. The 
distance of this nest — carefully measured — from the 
water's edge was no less than 20 yards, a very note- 
worthy fact, for divers as a rule nest within three feet 
of the water's margin, on account of the great difficulty 
they have in walking over land. 
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A few hundred yards beyond the brooding diver a 
pair of brent geese showed by their anxious behaviour 
that they had a nest somewhere near. After much 
patient watching that nest was found. A slight hollow 
in the moss, it contained three eggs, white and 
shiny, lying on a scanty layer of down. Later in 
the day two other nests of the brent goose were dis- 
covered. One, containing five eggs, was on the bare 
shingle, in a typical oyster-catcher's nesting-place; the 
other, in which were four eggs, was on moss, and the 
eggs lay in a well-marked hollow. From the old egg- 
shells lying beside the eggs it seemed the goose had 
nested here the previous season also. The brent, the 
smallest of geese, nests chiefly on islands; when it 
ventures to lay up the inland valleys it often suffers 
disaster. Its enemy, the Arctic fox, which does not 
venture to attack the larger pink-footed goose, destroys 
its nest, sucking the eggs if it does not, indeed, make 
a meal of the goose herself. 

On Moffen Island we missed the vivid colouring of 

Arctic flowers, with which we had become so familiar in 

Spitsbergen. No red flowers of silene acaulis or saxi- 

fraga oppositifolia added a splash of colour to the mossy 

ground ; no Arctic willow plants spread in delicate verdure 

over the wind-scarred soil. The one and only flowering 

plant seemed to be saxifraga caespitosa^ and even it was 

a full fortnight later in its growth than on the shores of 

Liefde Bay, opposite the isle. As, in the late afternoon, 

we rowed back to the sloop, the warmth was greater than 

anything we had hitherto experienced in Spitsbergen. 

The sea was unruffled, and through the clear water the 

sandy bottom could be seen, even at a depth of many 
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fathoms. In more southerly latitudes flounders would 
have had their home here, but in the Spitsbergen seas 
all fish seem singularly scarce. For example, forty 
years ago cod were so plentiful in Ice Fjord that there 
was quite a profitable fishing industry there, many sloops 
coming from Norway to prosecute it; now, apparently, 
there is none. 

Abel Chapman,* in his interesting account of his 
cruise up the coast of Spitsbergen about that time, men- 
tions the fact that his party, fishing from the stern of 
their steamer, were successful in landing a number of 
these fish. So, on the strength of this I carried with me 
two '* rippers " for the luring of (as I hoped) many cod 
of enormous size. The crew of the sloop were politely 
doubtful. There were, they said, no cod in Spitsbergen 
waters, and certainly I had no success whatever. The 
experience of the members of the Scottish Spitsbergen 
Syndicate is the same. Can it be that the fish were in the 
first place attracted here by the whale industry and, now 
that it has died out, have left on account of the scarcity 
of food ? 

Looking back on Moffen Island, as we rowed 
toward the sloop, the isle looked hard and uninviting, 
even on this ideal afternoon. Upon the ice near the 
centre of the lagoon kittiwakes and Arctic terns stood 
in clusters. Curiously shaped jellyfish with long tentacles 
drifted past us; through the water, at various depths, 
there sculled clumsily oared-pteropods — molluscs some- 
what resembling water beetles, and the main food of the 
fin whale. 

Before the Terningen sailed south-west, bound for 

» Nat, Hist. Trans. Northumberland VIII. 
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Cloven Cliff, much ice was drifting down upon us from 
the north. There approached and passed us floes and 
bergs of larger and ever larger size. Most of them 
passed us by, but one or two struck our bows with a 
scraping jar as we lay at anchor, then glanced off and 
drifted clear. To the north the ice seemed almost con- 
tinuous, and the crew were eager to be off, for fog also 
threatened. 

Here, in 80 degrees north, with the sun warm on 
my fingers, I tuned up the Piob Mhor — as the bagpipe 
is known to the Gael — and there drifted across the Polar 
sea the strains of two of the old Piobaireachd tunes — 
" Cumha Mairi Nic Leoid ** and '* Cumha Chaisteil Dun 
Naomhaig." I have wondered since whether the Ceol 
Mor, or " big music," of the pipes has ever before been 
played so far to the north; I think not. 

It was pleasant to find that the Norwegian crew took a 
great interest in the national instrument of Scotland. In 
many ways they reminded me of the West Highlander 
— ^indeed, the latter race has much Norse blood in it — 
and I was often requested to play the "sack peep," as 
they pronounced it, of an evening when we had come to 
an anchorage for the night. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE EIDER DUCK IN SPITSBERGEN 

Throughout the Spitsbergen archipelago the eider duck 
{somateria mollissima borealis) is plentiful. It is a 
northern race, closely resembling its British cousins. 
How long it will remain numerous is doubtful. These 
are the days of the oil engine; almost every Nor- 
wegian sealing sloop has her auxiliary motor, capable 
of driving her through a calm sea at anything from five 
to eight miles an hour, and the result is that these sloops 
visit each season even the most remote nesting islands 
of the eider duck. Thirty years ago sloops did, it is 
true, frequently cruise along the Spitsbergen coasts, but 
they were dependent on the wind for their motive power, 
and there was thus a considerable risk of being beset by 
ice. Along the north Spitsbergen coast are long fjords, 
such as Liefde Bay and Wiidje Bay, and a sailing sloop 
could visit these fjords only in favourable seasons. 
Even then there was always the risk of the ice pack from 
the north blocking the entrance to the fjords and im- 
prisoning the ships for the winter; but with a reliable 
motor the chances of being beset are small, and there 
are no crews more resourceful or daring than the 
Norwegians. 

Everywhere along the Spitsbergen coast — on Ice 
Fjord, the Edinburgh Islands off Prince Charles Fore- 
land, Liefde Bay, even the small and remote Moffen 
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Island and the little-known Hermansen, or May, Island 
in Foreland Sound — we found that sealing sloops had 
been before us. In two instances (the Edinburgh Islands 
and the Station Islands in Liefde Bay) the sloop was 
there at the time of our arrival, and its occupants engaged 
in raiding the nests of the eider colony. 

Although the eiders themselves are not shot at, the 
continuous robbing of the nests must in time affect the 
eider population — indeed, in some cases the eiders seemed 
to have left their ancestral isles in disgust and taken up 
their quarters in scattered pairs on the tundra of the 
mainland. Here they are comparatively safe from human 
interference, but the Arctic fox is on their track, and few 
nests can escape him. 

The procedure of the egg hunters seems to be to 
arrive off an island when the eiders are commencing to 
lay, and remain there for a week or so. They visit the 
many nests daily, removing all the eggs except one, which 
they leave in order to induce the duck to lay more. The 
down, or most of it, is also removed. No eggs except 
those absolutely fresh are of any use to them, and these 
are preserved and taken to Norway in thousands. Two 
magnificent specimens of Vikings we met on the Edin- 
burgh Islands had on June 29 collected no fewer than 
fifteen thousand eggs of the eider, and were still gathering 
them daily in hundreds. The eggs are packed in barrels 
containing sawdust. This and the cold climate are gener- 
ally sufficient to keep them fresh for a certain period. 
By treating them with a solution of either lime or gelatine 
they will remain fresh for six or eight months. The 
price obtained is about 4d. per egg. For uncleaned 

eiderdown as it arrives from Spitsbergen the hunters 
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The Elder Duck in Spitsbergen 

have lately obtained 3 kroner per kilogram — roughly 
IS. yd. per lb. 

In addition to this indiscriminate harrying by sloops 
of most of the Spitsbergen islands, the mining com- 
munities take the eggs for their own use. Eider 
eggs make excellent eating, especially in a land 
where eggs of the domestic hen are well-nigh unpro- 
curable, and we on the Terningen had first-rate omelettes 
made from them. The small mining community at Cape 
Boheman used to '' farm " a group of eider islands 
scientifically. One island was left untouched in order 
to maintain the stock of birds. The other isles were 
visited every two or three days during June and July 
when the weather permitted. The first eggs in 192 1 
were taken as early as June 6, and at the time of my 
visit towards the end of July fresh eggs were still 
being gathered. Unfortunately some Russians from 
Green Harbour district had raided the islands in the 
middle of the nesting season, and had plundered the 
island reserved for breeding purposes; but such little 
annoyances are common in a country without laws, where 
each community lives a separate existence. 

I have said that everywhere we touched during our 
cruise the eider colonies had been harried, but there was 
one exception — ^the Lemer group of islands which lie 
right at the head of Liefde Bay, not far from the great 
Monaco Glacier. The upper waters of this arm of the 
bay are quite uncharted, and many dangerous sunken 
rocks render it impossible for any sloop to sail here. A 
boat- load of our Expedition, however, visited these little- 
known islands, for they were in hopes that the ivory gull 
might be found nesting here. In this they were disap- 
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pointed, but they found an eider colony in its natural 
state. Nearly three miles from the main group of islands 
lies a low spit of sand and shingle, less than lOO yards 
long, and with a low bluff at one end. On this eider 
holm were counted the almost incredible number of 
130 nests, but more interesting than the crowded 
nesting-ground was the large number of eggs in each 
clutch. On the other islands we visited the usual number 
of eggs in an eider's nest was four, and personally I never 
saw more than six. Here, however, several of the nests 
contained eight eggs, one had nine, another ten, and one 
had no fewer than thirteen. It is possible that the eiders 
have become more prolific, owing to the robbery of eggs 
year after year, and that these birds originally had nested 
upon more accessible islands. 

While the eiders have suffered the loss of their eggs 
only, and probably have succeeded by the end of the 
summer in raising belated broods, the brent goose, which 
formerly shared with the eiders these far northern islands, 
has been a greater sufferer by far. Indeed, in certain of its 
former summer haunts, it has been almost wiped out, for 
the birds themselves, on account of their tasty flesh, are 
shot whenever possible and the eggs, of course, carried ofiF 
also. Some of the geese are now nesting up the valleys 
where, although comparatively secure from molestation at 
the hands of their human enemies, they are, as I have 
previously mentioned, hunted and harried by the Arctic 
fox. 

My first sight of a Spitsbergen eider colony was on 

the Anser Islands of Ice Fjord. The island had been 

thoroughly cleaned of eggs ten days before, but a great 

number of the birds were nesting again. It was unex- 
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pected to see that the drakes were on the island with the 
ducks, for at their Scottish nesting islands one never under 
any circumstances sees a drake near a sitting eider duck. 
Indeed, the drakes usually join up together in bachelor 
parties, and lead a careless existence at sea while their 
mates are brooding. It would thus be interesting to know 
whether in the Greenland and Norwegian eider colonies 
the drakes are present with the ducks during the first part 
of the incubation period. Some of the birds on the Anser 
Islands were very tame, others were wary; many of the 
drakes stood at the edge of the island or squatted on the 
icy margin. 

On the Edinburgh Islands, off the west coast of 
Prince Charles Foreland, which we visited two days 
later, the eiders were extraordinarily fearless. So con- 
fiding were they that it would have been possible to 
have caught many of the ducks as they brooded; the 
drakes allowed of an approach to within a few yards and 
then merely waddled off in annoyance ! 

A low mist from the south drove in patches over the 
sea when we visited the Edinburgh Islands, and several 
times our sloop, anchored only a few hundred yards 
off shore, was almost invisible to us. Grey phalaropes 
darted with swift flight across the low dreary island 
on which, with three others, I had been landed. Terns 
shrieked noisily at us and eiders were everywhere. A 
Norwegian sloop was lying at anchor in a sheltered 
creek, so that the eiders' nests, as was to be expected, 
held only one or, at the most, two eggs. The drakes 
were most attentive to their sitting mates ; I saw one 
walk up to a brooding duck and call her off the nest 
almost at my feet! What a handsome bird the eider 
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drake is ! In his black and white plumage he was a 
conspicuous figure on this grey and mist-swept Arctic 
isle, where snow was still lying in patches and the air 
was raw and chill. One of the brooding ducks I photo- 
graphed without difficulty; she was considerably lighter 
in colour than the British eider and her colour resembled 
that of grey lichen. 

At the far end of the island, which was perhaps half 
a mile long, on a narrow shingly spit, was a glaucous 
gull's nest containing a single egg. The nest was large 
and built entirely of green moss, with a deep cup. Near 
it were several eider nests placed on the bare shingle, some 
with no down in them at all. One eider was ambitious, 
for she had laid her eggs in a glaucous gull's nest 
which had probably been robbed by the crew of the 
egg-gathering sloop. This was turning the tables on the 
gull, which, whenever it has the chance, is an inveterate 
robber of eiders' nests ! 

A wary brent goose watched us from a safe distance. 
Its mate, more confiding, had just been shot from the 
nest which contained but a single egg. The remains of 
old egg-shells in the nest showed that it had been used 
the previous season also. 

So we left this barren and mist-swept isle with its 
confiding eider colony and its one remaining brent goose, 
and rowed out past floating bergs to the sloop. That 
afternoon saw us steering northward up the west coast 
of the Foreland, with the land invisible in fog and a 
gentle following swell. 

It was on one of the Station Isles of Liefde Bay that 

the first eider drake in full eclipse plumage was shot on 

July 7. The drakes in the majority of northern duck 
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species assume, immediately after the nesting season, and 
some time before the young are full grown, a plumage 
known as the " eclipse.'* The drake moults his beauti- 
ful and variegated nuptial dress, and the handsome bird 
becomes almost unrecognizable in his sombre and unob- 
trusive feathers, which now resemble those of his wife. 

Moffen Island, another haunt of the eider, we touched 
at on July 8. Here also the eggs had been raided and 
the birds were nesting again, but all the nests could not 
have been harried, for some small ducklings had already 
been hatched out. Curiously enough, on Moffen Island 
I do not recall seeing any eider drakes in attendance on 
the ducks. These latter were not so tame as on the 
Edinburgh Islands; they rarely allowed one to walk right 
up to them, but half flew, half scurried, from the nests, 
defiling the eggs with their excreta as they left them. 
This unpleasant habit is a common one with the eider; it 
may be of use in causing the enemies of the duck to be 
less eager to feast on the eggs. Certainly the smell is 
not an attractive one to the human species. 

Generally the eiders we found nesting were on low 
islands, or on the level tundra; but there was one 
exception, for on Cloven Cliff the birds were on the 
ledges of rock, at a considerable height above the sea. 

It has been suggested that the late broods of young 
eiders, hatched out after the egg-hunters have left, may 
not be grown sufficiently to stand the severe autumn 
frosts; but the young of the northern eider duck are 
extremely hardy in cold, though not in wet. Norden- 
skjold mentions,* in his account of the wintering of the 
Swedish Polar Expedition of 1872-3, that the last of the 

* " The Arctic Voyages of Nordenskj61d," 1879. 
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birds to leave the north coast of Spitsbergen were some 
eider ducks whose young were not strong enough to 
undertake the southward journey before the last week in 
October. By that season snow and severe frost reigned, 
but the eiders maintained themselves in a lagoon at the 
bottom of Mossel Bay, which, in consequence of the strong 
current, was still partially free of ice. 

I have mentioned that the young eiders, while being 
hardy in cold, are unable to resist wet, as the following 
incident will show. On Moffen Island the Expedition 
captured an eider on the nest. The bird was extra- 
ordinarily tame, and a small hutch was made for her on 
board the sloop. A few days later several young eider 
" downies " were caught and were given to the old bird, 
who welcomed them as her own children. For at least 
a week they throve and daily increased in size. Then 
came an afternoon of heavy rain, and the next morning 
all the young brood had succumbed. 

The king eider {somateria spectabtlis\ a far rarer 
bird than the common species, is very local in Spits- 
bergen. The king eider drake can at once be distin- 
guished from the common eider by his conspicuous 
reddish-yellow knob on the upper mandible. In flight 
he seems to have more white about him, due probably 
to the fact that the crown of his head is pale ashy-blue 
instead of black, as is the case with the common eider 
drake. The king eider duck, or, as she is sometimes 
called, the queen eider, is more difficult to identify. She 
is rather smaller, darker in colour, and more snake-like on 
the nest. Her eggs are much smaller than those of the 
common species and the down in the nest is sooty-black. 

The most constant difference is in the bill. In tHe bill 
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of the queen eider the central line of the feathers on the 

upper mandible runs quite down to the nostrils, whereas 

in the common eider duck it does not reach half-way. 

Although a more Arctic nesting species than the common 

eider, the king eider does not appear to range so far north 

in Spitsbergen. We did not meet with it north of Prince 

Charles Foreland, where a flock passed us making in the 

direction of Foreland Sound; but as it seems nowhere 

to be plentiful it is possible that we overlooked it, although 

it is known to the Norwegians as the Spitsbergen eider. 

Outside Spitsbergen the king eider nests in Greenland 

and the Taimyr Peninsula. The late Colonel Feilden 

found nests in Grinnell Land as far north as 82 degrees 

27 minutes. 

In Spitsbergen it seems never to nest in colonies as 

does the common eider, nor does it appear to nest 
on islands except occasionally. At its nesting-grounds 
which we visited on the north shore of Ice Fjord the 
drakes were never seen and the ducks nested singly on 
the tundra, at a considerable distance from the sea, and 
usually beside a tarn. It is only right to add that, per- 
haps owing to the presence of a small mining settlement, 
the Arctic fox was rare here, and that common eiders 
also nested over the tundra, so that in a district where 
foxes are numerous it is possible that the king eider nests 
on islands as the common species does. 

One nest was shown the Expedition by Dr. J. van 
Oordt,* the other was found by two members of the 

^ Dr. van Oordt, who spent July and August of 1921 at Cape Boheman, 
saw at the end of July queen eiders with their broods on many of the fresh- 
water lakes, but never on the fjord. On August i he had the good fortune to 
Me on a loch near the Wahknberg Glacier at least 30 adult and more than 
100 young king eiders. 
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Expedition. In each case the eggs were taken before I 
had an opportunity of photographing the bird or the nest, 
and for four days I searched the tundra for another nest, 
but without success. In my search I was aided by two 
" huskies," for these great dogs, of wolf extraction, were 
experts at finding the nests of the common eider. With 
difficulty I taught them not to eat the eggs, and their 
sniffing at them did not cause the birds to desert. Still, 
even they were unable to find me a king eider's nest. 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE WONDERS OF MAGDALENA BAY 

For two days and two nights we had been almost 
constantly on the move. A heavy day on the tundra 
about Liefde Bay had been followed by an all-night 
tramp after reindeer; then a short sail to, and a long day 
on, Moffen Island, and a night climb on Cloven Cliff. 

No wonder, then, that when the Terningen came to 
anchor in Magdalena Bay there was little stir on board; 
but when one crawled sleepily on deck for a late 
breakfast, what an altogether beautiful panorama lay 
spread out on every side ! So lovely was it, one seemed, 
even after several weeks of grand Spitsbergen scenery, 
to have been transported to a fairy world. 

The wonders of Magdalena Bay are indeed beyond 
the power of the pen to describe. We were fortunate to 
see it under perfect weather conditions, and the picture 
of that fair country will ever live in the mind's eye. Ice 
Fjord had been beautiful, but its width and extent were 
such that the hills on either side were usually seen at a 
distance. With Magdalena Bay it was different. 

The bay, or fjord, was far narrower than any we had 
hitherto seen, and the conical hills, rising straight from 
the quiet waters, seemed, on either side the bay, but a 
stone's throw distant. The waters here were of a curious 
opaque green colour. On them much ice floated, for no 
fewer than twelve distinct glaciers could be counted, and 
some of them, as, for instance, Gully Glacier, were dis- 
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charging continually a succession of small icebergs into 
the sea. At the head of the bay was the great Waggon- 
way Glacier, in reality several glaciers almost touching 
each other. The bay ended in a high ice wall extend- 
ing out from this great expanse of snow and ice; and 
what divergent and wonderful colours did this ice wall 
show — amethystine and ruddy depths, cobalt and pale 
blue, and (an unlooked-for colour this) russet-brown. 

Truly an enchanted scene of an unreal beauty, and 
over all there brooded that mysterious and inscrutable 
atmosphere which one had, ere this, learned to associate 
with the wilds of Spitsbergen. It is difficult to analyse 
this atmosphere. It is, as it were, altogether aloof. There 
is nothing friendly in it, yet, on the other hand, nothing 
sinister or forbidding. 

It may be because no human race dwells here. 

The weeks of summer — of continual day and, at times, 
continual sunshine — may give place to the autumn frosts, 
and these again to the long night of the Polar winter, 
yet no ship may visit this dreamland bay. For years on 
end, perhaps, no rattle of anchor-chains disturbs the 
intense stillness, for there are few seals or eiders here, 
and thus the sloops, manned by hardy Vikings, which 
sail the Spitsbergen seas in summer, rarely enter 
Magdalen^ Bay. 

It was not far north of Magdalena Bay that the 
Swedish Polar Expedition wintered in 1872-1873. 

A vivid description of the Polar night is given in 
" Nordenskjold's Arctic Voyages." 



"With the Polar night we first became acquainted during 
the last days of November. Towards the end of that month 
the sun was indeed far below our horizon, but the mild light 
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of the moon dispersed, in some degree, the darkness of the 
night. Never had this heavenly body been so dear to us, and 
never had her light appeared to us so strong and beautiful as 
when she now held back the darkness that was to settle over the 
region where we had fixed our dwelling. Certainly we shall 
never again see a heaven so beautiful. It was at noon that it 
was finest. One day Nordenskjold and I [says Kjellman] 
walked out to the edge of the ice to enjoy near at hand the sight 
of the waves dancing in joyous motion, and the ice blocks 
quietly swimming about. Our way was over the ice, and 
walking was exceedingly difficult. We threw ourselves down 
to rest and take a view of our surroundings. They were sur- 
prisingly grand. The south-western part of the vault of heaven 
was lighted by the circumpolar full moon. 

"In the flood of light which streamed out from her there 
swam some few long-drawn-out clouds. Right to the south, 
near the horizon, there was visible a faint reddish glimmer, 
clearly and sharply distinguishable from the white moonlight. 
Here the sun had gone down when the long Polar night began ; 
it was the last glimpse of his light we now saw. 

" In the south-east some few rays of light, changing every 
moment in strength, colour and position — ^the aurora — raised 
themselves towards the horizon. Above our heads glows the 
Pole Star; everywhere over the sky sparkle stars. On the 
north horizon rests the deep darkness of the Polar night. It 
is difficult to believe that noon is approaching ; it might rather 
be taken for evening — a quiet winter evening in the country." 

It was not until February 6 that lamplight could be 
dispensed with at noon, but only for a short time, and 
the sun was not visible till March 13. Yet more than 
a week before the latter date numbers of glaucous gulls 
and guillemots were hovering about the tops of the cliffs 
and settling on the ledges. 

Thus must Magdalena Bay appear in winter, but far 
different was it when, in a little bay within the bay — 
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English Cove by name — the Terningen came to anchor. 
A few hundred yards distant was the shore where, piled 
up one above the other, great lichen-coated boulders lay. 
At one point this rugged shore-line gave way to a 
little beach of fine sand — a rare thing in Spitsbergen — 
through which a small burn made its way into the sea. 
It was beside this little beach that the largest iceberg 
in the whole bay lay idly on the tideless sea, for so land- 
locked was this small cove that the tidal stream scarce 
entered it. On this shore, then, a companion and I 
landed, in brilliant sunshine and altogether windless air. 

Ere long, though, there appeared out to sea a thin 
grey cloud. Scarce perceptibly, though quickly, it moved 
landward, and as it approached there blew a chill breeze 
from out the advancing fog. In a few minutes the bay 
was filled with mist-vapours. They shut out the sun- 
bathed hills, they shrouded the Terningen so that she 
appeared phantom-like in the fog, they crept stealthily 
over the glistening glaciers; but the sun was powerful 
and gave battle strongly with the advancing mists, so 
that mist and sun contended together and the bay at one 
moment was sun-bathed, at the next fog-bound. 

On a little knoll beside English Cove we found the 

remains of ancient graves. So stony and frost-bound is 

the soil of Spitsbergen that the rude coffins are not — cannot 

be — buried beneath the surface. They are thus only 

partially sunk, and on them are piled heaps, of stones; 

but this pathetically inadequate covering had long before 

our visit been disturbed by marauding Polar bears, and 

when we saw them the coffins lay exposed, with lids 

removed. The bears, too, have seen to it that little now 

remains of the old whalers and trappers. One sees, 
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perhaps, an odd bone or two and, may be, the half of a 
skull bleached white with age — that is all; but now 
around the graves red saxifrages blossom, and from the 
boulders snow buntings sing. Indeed, within a few inches 
of one of the coffins I found on this day a newly-hatched 
brood of five little naked snow buntings, in a nest hidden 
away amongst the crevices between the stones. The 
cofiins were ancient; but one bore a legible date, and 
that was 1739. 

By now a thin grey mist had settled definitely upon 
the bay, so we made our way to the higher ground hoping 
to be able to climb above the fog. Even a few feet 
above sea level there was still (the date was July 9) much 
snow, and on a small tarn lingered half-melted snow 
and ice. It was only here and there that mosses and 
lichens were appearing through the snow; but a pair 
of Arctic skuas had already laid their two dark eggs on 
a little knoll that had been snow-free for a few days. 
As we passed the skuas called shrilly, and swooped and 
dived across our path. One can usually tell when one 
is near to a skua's nest : the birds settle on the ground 
and stand on a little knoll, flapping their wings help- 
lessly as though wounded and disabled. When the nest 
is actually discovered this acting is redoubled, the birds 
sometimes approaching to within a few yards and flapping 
their wings distractedly. 

Through the mist there came the sharp bark of an 

Arctic fox, and there, a few hundred yards above us, 

was the fox himself. He was on a large snowfield, on 

rather a steep hill-face, and through the fog seemed of 

unusual size. Apparently he, too, saw us dimly through 

the mist, for he seemed uncertain whence danger threat- 
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ened. Running with surprising speed up the steep icy 
slope he more than once squatted on his haunches, look- 
ing gaunt and scraggy, his long bushy tail seeming to 
accentuate the thinness of his body, greyish-white against 
the snow. Not so many years ago the Arctic fox was 
common all along the western coast of Spitsbergen. Now, 
so persecuted has it been of late years, it is extremely rare. 
Indeed, during our stay in Spitsbergen we met with it on 
two occasions only. 

The old Russian trappers in Spitsbergen believed 
implicitly in a supernatural creature, known as the Spits- 
bergen dog. This Spirit of the Mountain, as it was some- 
times called, was a mythical beast, which usually appeared 
as a dog, but which could assume almost any form. A 
favourite disguise was that of a Polar bear. 

The Russians, to propitiate this unpleasant animal, 
slew a male reindeer on their first landing on Spitsbergen, 
and left its body on a certain hill near where the dog was 
supposed to dwell. Should one wish to gain the valuable 
friendship of the beast, it was necessary to go alone, at 
the time of the new moon, to a certain cave. 

At the entrance to the cave the trapper had to draw 
his knife, trace with it a circle round him on the ground, 
and plunge the knife into the earth outside the circle. 
He would then hear a loud barking, and, at the mid- 
night hour, a huge black hound would rush into the cave. 
When the dog emerged, the hunter must needs follow 
it, for the beast would lend him to immense reindeer 
herds. It would also drive many foxes into his traps, 
would send geese past well within gunshot, and show 
him the nests of innumerable eider ducks. 

Leaving the ancient graveyard by the shores of 
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Magdalena Bay we toiled up steep scree to a ridge of 
stones (insecurely placed, so that one had to walk deli- 
cately), extending along the margin of the wide Gully 
Glacier. As we climbed we gradually, though surely, 
got above the mist, and soon the sun shone down upon 
us from an unclouded sky of deepest blue. No wind 
moved across the ridge; the sun was delightfully warm. 

Beneath us the bay was hidden by a grey blanket of 
fog. As far as the eye could see this mist-layer extended 
unbrokenly out to sea, appearing, on the horizon, as a 
low-lying cloud and seeming at that distance of a darker 
colour. 

All around us were the spires of hills, steeply rising 
from glaciers of dazzling whiteness. There was scarcely 
any vegetation on these hills ; they were barren and devoid 
of life, and the resting-place of innumerable rocks and 
boulders. 

Where the great Gully Glacier entered the bay many 
miniature icebergs floated on the calm waters. These 
bergs were being broken off almost continuously from the 
parent glacier, .and drifted with the flowing tide up the 
bay. The water at the mouth of the glacier was of a pale 
green colour and curiously milky in appearance. 

At the glacier's edge the thin mist gave a wonder- 
fully beautiful effect. In it the hard outline of the ice- 
wall was softened and rendered dim and indistinct; ice 
and mist vapours were blended together. Over the 
glacier a stream hurried, its bed one of ice. There was 
not a living thing on all this icy expanse save a glaucous 
gull, which, flying across, rested for a moment on an 
ice hummock, his white plumage blending with the ever- 
lasting ice and snow. 
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Just east of the glacier was a precipitous hillside. 
Here were little auks in their thousands. 

There is no more restless bird than this small 
frequenter of the Arctic seas. He is never quiet. Back- 
ward and forward, above and across the nesting-cliflfs his 
tribe fly constantly — in companies, in battalions; and all 
the while their curious laughing cry breaks the stillness 
of the Arctic. 

To-day, above this hill-face, glaucous gulls glided 
gracefully at an immense height. They were far above 
the hilltop, and their plumage against the deep blue of 
the sky seemed dazzlingly white. Indeed, it was with diffi- 
culty and only by watching them carefully through the 
glass that we were able to distinguish them from the 
much rarer ivory gull — ^the most snowy-plumaged of all 
Arctic birds. When he calls, the glaucous gull is always 
known with certitude by reason of his pleasant metallic 
cry. 

Up the course of the glacier a fulmar petrel winged 
his way with graceful unhurried flight, and a Mandt's 
guillemot also passed, apparently making for some cliffs 
on a hill a couple of miles inland, and rising from an 
unbroken expanse of snow and ice. 

To a naturalist, perhaps the most remarkable thing 
about the bird-life of Spitsbergen is the unlooked-for 
nesting-places of the sea-birds. Whereas in Britain no 
guillemot or fulmar would dream of nesting away from 
the sea, in Spitsbergen they breed far up the valleys, 
choosing their nesting-places even above the snow-line, 
and breeding on narrow snow-free ledges of rock. I 
have already written of how unlooked-for it was to see the 
fulmar far inland in Gipps Valley; later in the summer 
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the exploring party of the Oxford Expedition found these 
birds nesting between Ice Fjord and Hinlopen Strait at 
a distance of twenty miles from the nearest sea; yet at 
their Scottish nesting-grounds, the fulmars are unwilling 
to fly across even the most minute strip of land ! 

On the nesting-hill of the little auks the sun shone 
warmly, so that the air was filled with the scent of Polar 
plants. Here was the minute willow, salix potaris, and 
the bright yellow buttercup of the Arctic. Here, too, 
was a charming and delicately coloured lousewort and 
several species of saxifrages. The air was really warm 
— it was, one found, only on these steep hillsides 
which leaned towards the sun that the Spitsbergen air 
was truly hot — and it was delightful to sit, with no insects 
to disturb one, and watch guillemots, fulmars and little 
auks as they passed by, each intent on his own affairs 
and unconscious of man's presence. 

That evening, in Magdalena Bay, the fog lifted. A 
great stillness brooded over land and sea. 

One looked, and looked again, on the fair scene of 
almost unearthly beauty — the great hills, the sparkling 
ice walls, the virgin snows. 

And over all, save where the hillsides were so 
precipitous as to hide his serene rays, the Polar sun shone, 
as brightly almost as at noontide. 
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CHAPTER XIII 



THE PURPLE SANDPIPER 



To all who know our coasts — the dour shore-line of the 
North Sea or the Hebridean Isles with their surf -drenched 
cliffs, the purple sandpiper {erolia maritima) is a familiar 
bird. 

These active and cheery little waders are on our 
shores throughout the winter, and even up to the latter 
part of May, when they set out on their long northward 
flight to their Arctic nesting-grounds. From time to 
time stragglers have been found during the summer 
under conditions pointing to the fact that they may have 
been nesting in Britain. Thus Colonel Feilden shot two 
specimens on Barra Head, and two others on the adjoin- 
ing island of Mingulay at the end of May.* All the 
specimens were females, and it was conjectured that they 
were nesting, but that the males were brooding at the time 
they were shot. Again, it has more than once been pre- 
sumed that the purple sandpiper nested on the Fame 
Islands, for birds have been seen there early in July. 

It is true that, like the turnstone, the purple sandpiper 
does at times remain on the coasts of Britain throughout 
the summer, but evidence is as yet lacking that they have 
ever actually nested with us. 

In Spitsbergen the purple sandpiper is by far the most 
numerous of the waders. Indeed, it is the only one found 

* Dresser's ** Birdj of Eurc^/* Vol. 8, page 71. 
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in any numbers. The ringed plover {charadrius htaticula), 
the sanderlings and the dunlin {erolia alfina) are indeed 
present in certain localities, but their appearance is so 
unusual that it is worthy of record, whereas the presence 
of the purple sandpiper is taken as a matter of course. 

All of the larger waders are absent — golden plover, 
grey plover, curlew, whimbrel, oyster-catcher, redshank, 
greenshank; even the hardy dotterel, which nests on the 
high Scottish hills, does not penetrate thus far north, 
for suitable feeding grounds for the larger wading birds 
appear to be non-existent. 

My first acquaintance with the purple sandpiper in 
Spitsbergen was on the shingly shore of Gipps Bay. The 
nest was near the edge of a small tarn, formed by the 
melting of the snows, and so closely did the sitting bird 
resemble its surroundings, it was impossible to see it 
until one was a foot or two away. Realizing how well 
it harmonized with the nesting-ground, the little bird sat 
very close, crouching low on the nest and hoping to 
escape observation. The nest was a slight depression 
scraped in the ground, and the brooding bird was to some 
extent sheltered by a log of driftwood. The nest was 
lined with the dried leaves of the Arctic willow-shrub 
{salix Polaris), and on this lining there lay four richly 
marked eggs, not unlike those of the dunlin. 

I wondered whence had come this tree stump to a land 

many hundreds of miles beyond the limit of tree growth ? 

It had drifted, perhaps, thousands of miles upon the 

waters of the warm Gulf Stream, or, maybe, had been 

swept down some great Siberian river and then drifted 

to Spitsbergen shores from the east. 

This driftwood is general throughout the Spitsbergen 
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coasts. In some places, on the north and east coasts 
especially, the shore is piled high with wood, and on 
Shoal Point, on the extreme northern edge of the archi- 
pelago, the Swedish explorer. Baron Nordenskjold, found 
poles and floats from the Lofoten fisheries, off the Nor- 
wegian coast, and, a still more interesting " find," a bean 
of the West Indian plant, entada gigcUobium. These 
beans are occasionally cast ashore on the western Scottish 
coasts also. 

The tree stump beside which the purple sandpiper 
brooded had been cast ashore by a storm many years ago, 
for it was, as I have said, a hundred yards inland from 
high water and well out of reach of the highest spring 
tide. It was curious indeed to find purple saxifrages 
blossoming in profusion on this ground over which lay 
scattered, just as they had been cast decades ago, pieces 
of driftwood, greyish-white with age. 

The hen sandpiper was covering the eggs when first I 
saw the nest. After she was gently persuaded to leave 
she performed the most quaint antics, rolling herself over 
the ground in a confused bundle of ruffled feathers, and 
screeching pitifully in her endeavour to decoy me from 
the vicinity of her eggs. In her most realistic shamming 
of injury she reminded me of a dotterel that I had 
watched for days the previous summer on the high tops 
of the Scottish hills. Setting up my camera some twelve 
feet from the nest, I waited quietly for the purple sand- 
piper to return, and in less than five minutes she had 
desisted from her fluttering and had hurried back to the 
eggs. It is remarkable how a bird, which one second is 
apparently suffering the most acute agony of mind, can 

with the next entirely forget its fear and become happy 
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and content. Unlike human beings, it lives for the 
moment only, and who can say that its life is the less 
joyous on that account? 

Thus each time I put the purple sandpiper off her 
nest she went through these few moments of acute 
anxiety, and yet on each occasion returned within the 
space of two minutes ! 

As I watched her a ringed plover (a very uncom- 
mon bird in Spitsbergen) fed round the shores of the 
lochan. Waiting was cold work, for the wind had in it 
the breath of frost, although the surface of the ground 
was warmed by the sun. The purple sandpiper by now 
regarded my presence with indifference. Suddenly she 
was all attention and, following her glance, I saw her 
mate running towards her from the edge of the tarn, 
where he had just been feeding and bathing. Upon 
seeing me he was for a moment somewhat taken aback 
and called with tinkling cry; but, seeing that his better 
half did not appear to object to the intruder, he concluded 
that all must be well and, hurrying up, stood a few feet 
from the nest. I left the spot for about five minutes, and 
on returning found the cock had taken the hen*s place 
on the eggs. His plumage was considerably darker and 
more subdued than that of the hen. The cock purple 
sandpiper does most of the brooding, and this perhaps 
accounts for his subdued colouring. The cock dotterel, 
for the same reason, is less conspicuously coloured than 
the hen. So tame was the cock purple sandpiper I could 
almost stroke him on the eggs. 

When I left the nest the sandpiper at once rose and 

preceded me, for immediately I moved his doubts as to 

my harmlessness returned. Feigning injury, and half- 
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fluttering, half-dragging himself over the ground at a 
surprising rate, he accompanied me quite five hundred 
yards from the nest before ceasing his antics and flying 
quickly back to his eggs. I know of no bird so tame on 
the nest who, when he leaves the eggs, accompanies one so 
far away from his nesting-ground as the purple sandpiper. 

During the four weeks our Expedition spent in Spits- 
bergen we found this interesting little sandpiper almost 
everywhere. On June 28 in Green Harbour it was the 
only bird to be seen along the snowy shore, where above 
high tide the snow here still lay unbroken. Between 
the sea and high-water mark was a small snow-free strip 
of ground, and here purple sandpipers fed in little parties. 
A low mist hid all the higher ground; a soft drizzle fell 
persistently. The snow, several feet deep, was honey- 
combed with innumerable burns which, brimful of snow 
water, flowed treacherously unseen beneath the surface. 

I have said that the purple sandpiper was the only 

bird observed on the snowy shores of Green Harbour; 

but the ubiquitous fulmar petrel flew softly over the misty 

waters. At one point where the carcass of a whale was 

lying half-stranded a large number of these sea birds 

had congregated, and fought for the tasty food, struggling 

and chattering with curious hoarse guttural cries. Martens, 

the earliest chronicler of the wild life of Spitsbergen, 

says quaintly, " they (the fulmars) cry all together, and 

it sounds afar off as if they were frogs." The whale had 

apparently been towed in to Green Harbour the previous 

season, but showed no signs of decay. Indeed, bacteria 

are apparently absent from the Spitsbergen archipelago, 

hence there is no such thing as decomposition ! 

Across the wide Ice Fjord or Sound is the low point 
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known as Cape Boheman. During a short visit to the 
Dutch mining settlement here I was able to make further 
notes on the nesting of the purple sandpiper. On 
July 12 I was shown, by Dr. J. G. van Oordt, the Dutch 
scientist who was spending the summer at the station, 
a nest which he had discovered on June 30. The nest, 
containing four eggs, was on the low tundra which at 
this point extended inland for miles from the shore, and 
was placed some three hundred yards from the sea. The 
male bird was brooding, and on being put off his eggs 
fluttered round, feigning injury in precisely the same 
manner as his relative at Gipps Bay. Indeed, his cries 
of dismay were so insistent that his mate soon flew up, 
and was followed a little later by a third bird. The 
last visitor betrayed no more than a mild interest in 
the fate of the nest, and did not remain long. For fully 
a minute and a half the cock rolled himself over the 
ground in a dishevelled ball-like shape (his mate mean- 
while standing anxiously near), then pulled himself 
together like a man, gave himself a shake or two just 
to restore his self-respect, and began to run round the 
nest, gradually approaching it and at last settling down 
upon the eggs with little alarm. Several times I put him 
off the eggs, and on each occasion the same performance 
was gone through. It was interesting to note that both 
birds approached me more closely from behind. They 
would run round the back of my legs, only a foot or two 
away, but on my turning round and facing them they 
would sheer off and again work round behind. They 
were, seemingly, more afraid of the human eye than the 
back view of their hereditary enemy. 

Other bird life was present on the tundra. Near the 
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shores of some of the many tarns king eiders were nesting, 
and not very far from the purple sandpiper's nest a long- 
tailed duck was sitting very closely on her nest on a small 
dry knoll at the edge of a lochan. About this nest one 
saw sphagnum moss growing. It is from this moss, rare 
in Spitsbergen, that peat is formed. From the tundra 
here an inferior type of peat might easily have been dug ; 
but with coal plentiful in Spitsbergen it is very unlikely 
that peat will ever be cut for fuel. 

The sun shone brilliantly, the windless air was soft 
and balmy. Far out on the blue waters of Ice Fjord, 
beyond the two small isles known as the Twin Rocks, 
a faint breeze was forming tiny wavelets. Everywhere 
in the distance the snow-clad hills and glaciers formed 
a wonderful background, and once there was borne on 
the still air the rumble of a far-distant avalanche. To 
^ the eye the great expanse of tundra appeared almost 
level, but in reality it sloped gently seaward; here and 
there streams, their ice walls still from three to six feet 
thick, hurried to Ice Fjord. This day saw a change in 
the weather, and subsequently there came days of mist 
and gloom, when the sun was hidden throughout. 

On July 1 6 I saw the first brood of young purple 
sandpipers, though they were not hatched from the nest 
I have described. It was late in the evening when I 
came upon them, in a slight hollow where a good deal of 
snow still lingered. My attention was first attracted by 
the behaviour of the parent birds, for both cock and hen 
hurled themselves about in such intense anxiety as to 
attract others of their tribe, in mild curiosity at the 
unwonted spectacle. 

I watched from a little distance away. From the 
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ground, where it had been crouching invisible, there 
rose a newly-hatched purple sandpiper chick, then, at 
short intervals, two others. They resembled very young 
snipe in their coats of variegated down, protectively 
coloured to the last degree, and though scarcely a day 
old were able to run actively. 

Not far off a pair of snow buntings were leaving and 
entering their nest, hidden away in a cranny on a low 
rocky ridge, and here and there others of their tribe 
flitted low over the tundra, the snowy wings of the male 
birds showing up well in the gloom of the dark misty 
evening. That same night I saw five or six purple 
sandpipers in a flock, and during the next fortnight 
noted several small parties in various localities. The 
largest flock consisted of about a dozen birds, and was 
seen on the shore of a tarn beside the Nordenskjold 
Glacier, at the head of Ice Fjord. Whether these com- 
panies were non-nesting birds, or individuals that had 
through some mischance lost their eggs, it was certainly 
unlooked-for to see such flocks in the middle of the 
nesting season. One night in mid-July I saw a purple 
sandpiper mounting high in the air in his courting flight, 
and, on alighting, holding up one wing high above his 
back — a characteristic courting attitude. I doubt whether 
he would have performed thus had his wife's eggs been 
far incubated. 

On July 17 I found a purple sandpiper's nest with 

two hatched chicks, one chick half out of the egg and 

one unhatched egg. Rain was falling, and half a gale 

of wind blowing, with low temperature, but the sandpiper, 

hurling itself about in the usual absurd fashion affected 

by the species when its nest is disturbed, insisted on 
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escorting me some hundreds of yards beyond its nest 
before returning, with arrow-swift flight, against the gale 
to its young brood, which must have been feeling the 
cold severely. 

It was curious how on this day of wind the flight of 
the fulmar petrels was altered by the weather. During 
the still evenings their flight as they made for their 
distant nesting-cliffs in the valleys at the head of Ice 
Fjord had been straight and somewhat curlew-like, the 
birds generally passing at a considerable height, but with 
the gale this flight was transformed from a progress 
almost laborious to one of extreme grace and poetry of 
motion. It was a joy to watch the petrels as they leaned 
on the wind, banking, dipping and gliding with swift and 
erratic flight, and evidently full of happiness in their 
mastery over the storm. 

On July i8 I found a third brood of young purple 
sandpipers, and made the interesting discovery that the 
bird not brooding the eggs or young will sham injury and 
feed unconcernedly alternately, even although the nest 
may be some distance off and in no danger of discovery. 
But the shamming under these conditions is less realistic 
than when the nest has actually been found; it is half- 
hearted and with little anxiety in it. On July 19 the 
nest which had been located by Dr. van Oordt on June 30 
contained three newly-hatched young and one chipping 
egg. This proved that the incubation of the purple 
sandpiper was certainly twenty days, probably a day or 
two longer. On July 19 I came across another nest also 
containing three young and one egg chipping, and a third 
nest found about an hour later held four tiny chicks, 
scarcely dry from the shell. The parent of this last 
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brood was so tame that she sat down upon her family 
and brooded them indifferent to my presence while I stood 
not more than six feet away. 

Thus it will be seen how very regular the purple 
sandpipers were in hatching off their broods. Appar- 
ently they all commenced to nest directly any knolls 
and exposed ground were snow-free, for on June 25 
(less than a month before) Cape Boheman tundra, as 
seen from our sloop, was entirely snow-clad. It was 
interesting to observe, at the different points of Spits- 
bergen where we touched, how the nesting season of this 
sandpiper varied according to the time of the melting of 
the winter's snows. Thus in Advent Valley some of the 
birds, judging from the age of the chicks in July, must 
have been brooding as early as mid-June. On Cape 
Boheman few can have laid before the last day of 
the month, and on the shores of Green Harbour even 
at that time their nesting-grounds were still under 
snow. 

It was on Prince Charles Foreland that the nesting- 
season of the species was latest; indeed, on that snowy 
isle it must have been well into the second week in July 
before all the birds had laid. 

Farther north, along the north coast of Spitsbergen, 
their nesting-time was early — only a little later than in 
Advent Valley — for on the north coast, as I have men- 
tioned before, the snow was earlier in melting than farther 
south. 

It is a wonderful instinct that draws these small birds 
from their winter haunts of comparative warmth to a 
snowy and Polar clime. Those birds nesting on Prince 
Charles Foreland can scarce have time to rear their 
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broods before winter once more descends upon its shores. 
Before August is out frost as intense as that of a British 
January day may be experienced, and thus, so soon as the 
young purple sandpipers are full grown and ready for the 
overseas flight, young and old set out on their southerly 
migration, and by September our shores are already 
peopled by these small travellers from the north. 



The Summer Hame of ihe Purple Sandpiper. 



Purple Sandpipen Feeding on the Bleak Shore of Richard L«foon, Prince 
Cfaarlei Foreland. 



CHAPTER XIV 



DIXON LAND AND ITS BIRDS 



One grey and gloomy morning of mid-July the Terningen 
came to anchor off that part of Ice Fjord known as Cape 
Thordsen in Dixon Land. It is well up the fjord, and 
the heave from the western ocean rarely penetrates thus 
far. A few hundred yards from our anchorage the hill- 
side rose gently to a wide corrie. It was pleasantly 
green as though the slopes were grassy, yet I found when 
I climbed them their verdure came from a multitude of 
dryas plants. The season of their flowering was con- 
siderably later than along the north coast of Sjpitsbergen, 
and they were scarcely yet (July 13) fully in bloom. The 
Arctic poppy here was larger and more luxuriant than 
anywhere I had yet been. The flowers of this poppy 
are of two distinct shades. Some are of a greenish tinge, 
others of a rich cream colour. Both varieties are most 
charmingly and delicately tinted. 

One sees, in dryas also, a difference in the colour 
of the flowers. The greater number certainly are white, 
but I found them, too, cream-coloured like the poppies. 
One bloom I saw on the hillside was double-petalled. 

A burn drained the corrie. It was turgid and some- 
what swollen with melting snows from the top of the 
corrie (the lower parts were comparatively snow-free). A 
lingering and discoloured snowfield fringed the deep gorge 
through which the stream dropped quickly to the bay be- 
neath. Near the head of the gorge some fine fossil 
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remains of a labyrinthodont had been found by our party 
a short time before. This creature was one of the amphi- 
bians of the Carboniferous era. It varied greatly in size ; 
some, according to Professor Arthur Thomson, were as 
large as a donkey. In the days when the labyrinthodont 
inhabited Spitsbergen the climate was sub-tropical, very 
different from its present condition. 

From a thousand feet above the fjord one looked 
down on to the bay and the snowy hills beyond. There 
was little charm about the view on this particular day; 
hill, sky and sea were without colour or warmth, and 
drearily lifeless. The corrie, too, seemed quite forsaken, 
though I passed what may have been the remains of a 
goose's nest and the white winter feathers of the Spits- 
bergen ptarmigan. 

Although the district is now desolate and uninhabited, 
in earlier years some Russian hunters had their hut not 
far from here, and remained throughout the dreary winter 
when, so it is said, in order to keep themselves from 
deadly torpor and lethargy, they occupied their time in 
tying ropes into endless knots and without pause undoing 
them again. 

Amongst the simple Russian trappers there was & 
tradition that in Spitsbergen the dreaded Arctic disease, 
scurvy, took tangible form, namely, that of an old woman. 
The old hag, though herself terrible in appearance, was 
usually accompanied by her eleven sisters, beautifully 
clad and altogether lovely. The twelve sometimes ap- 
peared in a large scallop, the beautiful sisters at the oars, 
the old woman herself at the helm, and their appearance 
filled the trappers with dread for they felt instinctively 

that scurvy would surely follow the vision. 
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A couple of miles along the coast were great bluffs, 
in two tiers, rising from steep slopes which led into the 
sea. It was hither that shortly after midday two com- 
panions and I made our way. The steep slopes were 
scored by innumerable channels, made, presumably, by 
the melting of the winter snows. They were now dry, 
and the ground beside them was as hard as rock. It 
was interesting to see how the Arctic flowers and plants 
found an existence even on these arid slopes. The little 
Polar willow's leaves seemed never so green as they did 
here, against the red-brown clinging soil. One passed, 
too, many flowers of the lousewort, and, as we approached 
the cliffs where Briinnich's guillemots were nesting in their 
thousands, one could see that the hill slope beneath the 
rocks was tinged with blue. 

Beneath these cliffs we found, at first in small clumps, 
later in masses, the blue geranium-like flowers of pole- 
monium pulckellum, and in the air was a subtle scent 
given off by these deep blue flowers, which we now saw 
for the first time, and which were so unlike the other 
Arctic flora we had come across. For the first time, too 
(and, incidentally, the last also), the rare Spitsbergen 
moth crossed the hill slope just below us. A sturdy and 
good-sized moth he was, of a dark brown colour, which 
easily eluded an attempt made to capture him. 

A constant stream of guillemots were passing us, some 
arriving at, others leaving, their nesting-cliffs. It was 
noticeable that a great many arriving with their catch of 
food seemed to come from the upper waters of the fjord, 
and not from the direction of the open sea as one 
might have expected. Possibly they had crossed the 
narrow neck of land which here divides western from 
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northern Spitsbergen. Most of the guillemots were fly- 
ing at a good height, but far above them on the fringe 
of the colony there sailed on masterly wings several 
Arctic skuas. Their soaring, at this great altitude, made 
them resemble some bird of prey (no raptorial bird is 
known in Spitsbergen). When an unfortunate guillemot, 
hurrying back with his catch of fish or prawns for his mate 
or callow young, came under the eye of one of these 
piratical skuas, his life was a misery to him for the next 
few minutes. Chivvied and chased here and there, some 
of the hapless guillemots, far inferior in flight to the skua, 
succeeded, nevertheless, in cheating the freebooter of his 
prey and gaining their ledge in safety with their catch. 
Martens (167 1) believed (and this belief is widely held 
even at the present day) that the skua fed on the excreta 
of birds, and calls him the " dung hunter." " He hunts," 
writes Martens, " and flies in the air after the Mew ; so 
long torments her until she avoideth her Dung on which 
this bird feeds, which he catches dexterously before it falls 
down into the water. When he intends to make them 
Dung he hunts them and makes them cry out very loud. 
Once I saw him fly after a Malle Muck [fulmar], but 
I saw him soon leave her, perhaps because her Dung did 
not please him. I am of opinion that this Dung, because 
it is thin, serves him instead of Drink, for else he eats 
the Fat of the whale for his Food." 

Beneath the nesting-cliffs of the guillemot colony the 
vegetation was more luxuriant, and here a pair of rein- 
deer horns were lying, cast only a short time jJreviously. 

Briinnich's guillemot, which is an Arctic species, re- 
sembles the British common guillemot, but differs from 

it in having a shorter and stouter bill. It seems, when 
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nesting in colonies, to be less noisy than the common 
guillemot of the British Isles. In Britain, as is well 
known, guillemots nest immediately above the sea, 
whereas in Spitsbergen the Arctic form usually breeds 
on rocks several hundred yards inland. 

The same difference in habit is also noticeable in the 
kittiwake of Spitsbergen. Along with the guillemots, but 
keeping to their own part of the cliff, a number of kitti- 
wakes were nesting. Their high-pitched calls, ** Kii-i- 
wake, kit'i'Wake'' drowned the feebler and more guttural 
cries of the guillemots. 

In order, presumably, to escape the attentions of the 
Arctic fox, the guillemots and kittiwakes were nesting 
on inaccessible ledges, and none of the eggs could be 
reached. 

On the upper tier of cliffs, several hundred feet above 
the guillemot colony, little auks were nesting, and to the 
babel of cries their high-pitched twittering calls were 
added. The inevitable pair of glaucous gulls, ready to 
pounce on any unguarded egg or chick, were in close 
attendance. They appeared to have their nest and young 
concealed somewhere in the vicinity, for they strongly 
resented our presence and their cries re-echoed amongst 
the rocks. 

Not far from this colony an interesting " find " was 
made by one of the members of the Expedition — a dead 
redwing {turdus musicus). As the nearest nesting-haunt 
of the redwing is in the birch woods of northern Nor- 
way, 500 miles to the southward, it is evident that the 
bird must have completely lost its sense of direction to 
have been carried so far out of its course. 

That night the Terningen weighed anchor, moving 
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first seaward, past Cape Thordsen of Dixon Land, then 
into that other great arm of Ice Fjord, Klaas Billen Bay. 

Even at midnight this gloomy July day there was no 
twilight; but lying over all the grim land was a restful 
light, such as one sometimes sees in summer about the 
islands of the Hebrides, softening the hard lines of the 
hills. About midnight I was on deck, and the scene as we 
steamed a mile or more off shore reminded me of that 
wild headland of the Island of Mull which stands between 
the two sea lochs, Loch nan Ceall and Loch Scridain; 
only everything in this Polar fjord was on a larger scale. 

At intervals we passed glens or wide valleys, and for 
the first time in Spitsbergen I saw burns, white and 
foaming, hurrying through these glens. 

One glen in particular I liked. It was less grim 
than most, with a good-sized stream flowing through it. 
What took my fancy was its verdure, where the snow 
had gone from it — for there were snowfields in plenty. 
It looked as though here if anywhere would be found 
the Spitsbergen ptarmigan. In the fjord there floated 
icebergs, showing the most wonderful pale green tints. 
About us guillemots and fulmars — birds which in Spits- 
bergen seem never to rest or sleep — ^swam or bathed 
themselves. The fulmar is always a somewhat " un- 
chancy " bird, but never looks so weird as whea shower- 
ing the water over itself, performing most curious antics 
the while and appearing like some spectral being. 

About Temple Mountain the soft night mist clung. 
Great buttresses, about which the mists eddied, dropped 
sheer to near the water's edge, ending in vast areas of 
loose stones or scree. All lifeless and barren, yet with 
a great and peculiar charm that is long remembered. 
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CHAPTER XV 



CLOVEN CUFF 



Late in the evening of a perfect July day we sailed from 
Moffen Island south-westward through drifting ice of 
many colours. Towards eleven o'clock we approached 
the mouth of the magnificently grand Arctic inlet known 
as Red Bay. At its end a great glacier wall, estimated 
at close on 200 feet sheer from a distance of several miles, 
met the waters of the sea. 

Behind this ice wall were great hills encrusted with 
an incredible depth of ice and snow. Yet not far from 
here is an inland lake where a number of small salmon 
{salmo alpinus) averaging about three pounds apiece were 
taken on one of the Prince of Monaco's expeditions. The 
fishing tackle on that occasion was primitive, consisting 
of a piece of string and a hook baited with meat, the rod 
being a walking stick ! 

From here our course was close inshore, and latterly 
through a narrow and tortuous sound between the Norway 
Islands and the mainland. In the light of the midnight 
sun the scene here was of a cold and almost unearthly 
beauty. The pale green waters, the hills rising steeply 
from either shore, with snowfields lingering on their 
steep barren slopes almost to the water's edge, the incon- 
ceivable desolateness of the scene — all combined to form 
a picture that will long remain in the memory. 

It was half an hour after midnight when we reached 
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a desolate and precipitous island known as Cloven Cliff, 
from the well-marked cleft in the isle near the centre. 
We dropped anchor in the narrow channel separating 
Vogelsang and Cloven Cliff, perhaps on the same ground 
where Barents anchored his sloop when, on June i8, 1596, 
he discovered the land now known as Spitsbergen. A 
slight swell rolled in from the north-west and was in- 
creased by the tidal stream flowing westward against 
it. A quiet bay was found on the steep rocky shore of 
the island, and here several members of the Expedition 
were landed. 

For two days and most of a night we had been con- 
stantly on the move, and sleep lay heavy on some of us. 
Yet our stay off Cloven Cliff was to be of no more than 
three hours' duration, and the exploration of this little- 
known island was an opportunity not to be missed. From 
the shore, a steep scramble over stones and boulders, with 
half-frozen snow drifts still lying in places, brought two 
of us to the base of the cliff where numbers of Briinnich's 
guillemots were nesting. Making our way along the 
foot of the cliff, where scurvy grass {cochlearia) was 
luxuriantly green and where many eiders . were nesting 
(some of the ducklings were just emerging from the egg), 
we crossed a narrow strip of boulder-strewn but fairly level 
ground, and then found ourselves on the far side of the 
island and looking across a steep scree-covered slope to 
the sea a hundred feet beneath. To our right a hill 
rose steeply. Above this hill many little auks were 
flying in the midnight sun; their twittering carried far 
in the windless air. A few hundred yards from where 
we stood a colony of guillemots and kittiwakes were 

nesting on a north-facing cliff, where the midnight sun 
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Cloven Cliff 

shone full upon them. Across a steep rocky slope and 
up a precipitous face covered with scurvy grass we 
scrambled. The snow where it still lay was treacherously 
soft from the strength of the sun's rays, and at the edge 
of each drift was an icy margin which had to be negotiated 
with care. 

A confused murmur of cries came from the cliff and 
the air above it. One heard the grunting and groaning 
of the guillemots, the high-pitched and far-carrying cries 
of the kittiwakes, and, high in the air, the elfin-like 
laughter of the little auks. As we passed below one of 
the cliffs a cloud of birds rushed out. More than one 
guillemot's egg was hurled over the edge in that mad 
rush; at least one downy and dusky young Briinnich's 
guillemot fell with the eggs and alighted with lusty cries 
on the grass beneath — none the worse for its forced 
aerial journey. By climbing carefully from one ledge to 
another I succeeded in reaching a small colony of the 
guillemots. In the hot midnight sun the birds sat closely. 
I was less than six feet from a number of them, yet they 
did not take wing, and I was able to secure several 
photographs. The illustration facing p. 128 shows 
clearly the thick bill, which is a distinguishing 
feature of Briinnich's guillemot. The eggs on which 
the birds were brooding (they cannot be seen in the 
photograph on account of a projecting ledge) were 
soil-stained and on the point of hatching, and ap- 
peared to be indistinguishable from those of the common 
guillemot. 

Looking across from the nesting-ground one saw the 

fairy-like glaciers and hills of the mainland, while beneath, 

the swell rose and fell against the rocks. One had 
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looked, unthinkingly, at the tide-mark for the tribe of 
the limpet and sea anemone — forgetting upon landing 
on this isle that the water of the Polar sea is of too 
low a temperature to support their life; but here, in the 
shelter of the rocks and in full sunshine it was delightfully 
warm. The scene, apart from the snow, might well have 
been a Hebridean island and the time a warm July 
afternoon. 

Not far from the nesting guillemots were a pair of 
little auks which evidently had their egg somewhere near, 
but they were far more wary than the guillemots and took 
flight before I had a chance of photographing them. 
Across the cliffs there flew more Spitsbergen puffins than 
we had yet seen. These birds are perhaps slightly larger 
and more brightly coloured than their British representa- 
tives, and for their nesting-sites choose quite different 
situations. The British puffin nests in a hole which it digs 
out in the peaty soil of a low grassy island, or chooses a 
rabbit burrow from which it has, not^ without a struggle, 
evicted the rightful owner. It also lays its egg in the 
crevices between and under big boulders. The Spits- 
bergen puffin nests in a cranny of a precipitous cliff, in 
a similar situation to that chosen by the razorbill in the 
British Isles. It may be that the Spitsbergen soil is too 
rocky to be excavated, and too frostbound beneath the 
surface. Even so, one would have thought that the puffins 
would perhaps lay their single egg in the crevices amongst 
the great boulders at a cliff's foot. Their entirely different 
nesting-sites, and also the fact that they were never found 
nesting in colonies, but only in single pairs or, rarely, two 
or three pairs together, leads me to the conclusion that 
they are fully as distinct a species as Mandt's guillemot. 
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On Cloven Cliff, two hours after midnight, snow bunt- 
ings sang more loudly and sweetly than any that I had 
previously heard in Spitsbergen. From some steep scree 
a cock bunting fluttered with drooping wings, endeavour- 
ing to entice the intruders from his nesting-ground. A 
little later on we watched both cock and hen enter at 
intervals the cranny in which their nest was concealed. 
Martens quaintly remarks of this bird : " I can tell nothing 
of its singing, only that it whisseleth a little, as Birds use 
to do when they are hungry. They run upon the Ice, 
where I only saw them, and not upon the land, which is 
the reason they are called Snow Birds." 

On the top of a great boulder a glaucous or burgo- 
master gull stood. He was calling loudly with that dis- 
tinctive cry of his which echoed and re-echoed through 
the cliffs. 

A fair scene, truly, for a land of blue skies and soft 
airs was the north-west coast of Spitsbergen this early 
July morning. It was difficult to realize that within four 
months the sea that now sparkled so warmly in the sun- 
light would in all probability be held fast in the grip of 
the ice, and the sun-warmed cliffs enveloped in snow and 
bound by the frozen spray from the last open water of 
the Greenland Sea. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

IN QUEST OF THE SPITSBERGEN PTARMIGAN 

After exploring the north coast of Spitsbergen — Cloven 
Cliff, Liefde Bay, Moffen Island — the Terningen again 
visited Ice Fjord towards the middle of July. At the 
head of that wonderful fjord, with its many miles of 
blue-green sea and its snow-capped peaks is Klaas Billen 
Bay. At the head of this bay, then, we came to anchor 
at the entrance to a wide valley. As we prepared to land 
from our sloop fulmar petrels and little auks were swim- 
ming on the green opaque water which is found in Spits- 
bergen where glaciers are discharging into the sea. The 
fulmars were unusually tame, swimming in under the 
stern of the sloop and feeding fearlessly on scraps thrown 
overboard. Their reflections were mirrored in the calm 
sea. Many small icebergs floated around us. 

It was a typical summer Spitsbergen morning, the 
sky covered with high cirrus clouds through which the 
sun shone palely, when we landed at the mouth of Ebba 
Valley. Above the tide-mark the purple mountain saxi- 
frage blossomed, tinging the ground with violet red. 

The valley proved unexpectedly easy to traverse. It 
was composed of springy turf, which more correctly was 
not turf at all but masses of dryas octofetala^ some 
of it in bloom; after the rough going in Gipps Valley it 
was a pleasure to walk here. The previous season (1920) 
Ebba Valley had been a favourite resort of the Spits- 
bergen ptarmigan {lagofus mutus hyperboreus). In the 
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course of a single afternoon members of the Scottish Spits- 
bergen Syndicate had shot over 50 brace of these birds, 
so we had high hopes of locating and photographing 
this one bird-resident of Spitsbergen at its nesting-ground. 

At a height of perhaps 300 feet a purple sandpiper's 
nest was found, and winter feathers of ptarmigan lay on 
the verdant ground. Ebba Valley is not a long one; 
some three miles from the sea it is sealed by a glacier, 
which flows down from the high hills. A chilly south- 
easterly breeze swept the valley. We moved up in line, 
often crossing side streams flowing through deep gorges 
with soft snowdrifts (with icy, treacherous edges) to 
surmount ; but of ptarmigan never a sign. 

Shortly after midday we reached the head of the 
valley. About some rocks here a colony of little auks 
were flying and were evidently nesting. A pair of 
glaucous gulls sailed round us, calling with that curious 
note of theirs, and on the hillside, near a small burn, was 
found a goose's nest from which the goslings had evidently 
been hatched a few days before. We were now several 
hundred feet above the level of the river that drains the 
valley, yet about us the small Arctic cotton grass {erio- 
pkorum) flowered. Looking across the valley we could 
see through the glass a colony of fulmars nesting on the 
rocks opposite us. Their nesting-ground extended even 
beyond the glacier, quite out of sight of the sea and 
literally amidst eternal snow and ice, for the only snow- 
free spots were the nesting-ledges. The fulmar in Spits- 
bergen nests at great heights; the exploring party of our 
Expedition noticed a colony on Mount Terrier up to 
3,000 feet above the sea. 

While watching the fulmars I thought I saw guille- 
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mots amongst them and flying seawards. We had not 
previously found Briinnich's guillemot nesting so far 
inland, so it was unfortunate that the distance was too 
great to permit of the birds being identified with 
certainty. 

We descended the hill-slope and lunched in the 
shelter of a large boulder where it was pleasantly warm. 
A little below us the river emerged from the glacier. It 
was a torrent of turbulent water and, newly released from 
its dark prison, hurried exultingly seaward. It was a dirty 
glacier, with debris of all kinds staining its ice. The 
sunshine was melting it quickly; down its steep face 
there flowed many streamlets, carving their channels 
through the slush. Every minute and even at shorter 
intervals, stones were dislodged and fell with a rush into 
the river. They were of all sizes were these stones, 
some not much larger than pebbles, others good-sized 
boulders, and we were thankful that the river separated 
us from them in their fall. 

After leaving the glacier the river in the time of its 
flood at the melting of the snows evidently spread 
itself out over an astonishingly wide area, for on either 
side of its bank for hundreds of yards there was scarcely 
a vestige of plant life, and the forlorn specimens of 
saxtfraga oppositifolia bore every evidence of having 
been submerged beneath a torrent. 

We descended the valley for fully a mile, and then 

once more climbed the hill-face. Here at about 900 

feet above sea-level, and on likely looking ground (at 

least it would have been for Scottish ptarmigan), we 

found numbers of ptarmigans* droppings. Some were 

obviously old; others were doubtful and a few ap- 
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peared to be quite fresh; but appearances are decep- 
tive in Spitsbergen, for the snow had but recently 
gone from here and the droppings may have been 
preserved from the summer before. Still we were 
heartened by this discovery, and made a very careful 
search over every yard of likely ground, but with no 
result. At one point we even found the apparently fresh 
droppings of a brooding bird, but during the entire 
day, as indeed during the whole of our time in Spits- 
bergen, we did not see a single specimen of these elusive 
white grouse. The same absence of ptarmigan was 
chronicled by the Scottish Spitsbergen Syndicate, and it 
has been suggested by one who knows Spitsbergen well 
that the birds, as a result of an abnormally open spring, 
migrated to the eastern (and colder) shores of the archi- 
pelago to nest. Curiously enough, I heard that during 
the same season ptarmigan were unusually scarce near 
Hammerfest, on the north coast of Norway. 

We had hoped while in Ebba Valley to see something 
of that rare bird the snowy owl {nyctea nyctea), which 
had been reported there the previous season; but since 
the ptarmigan had gone this large owl had probably 
migrated with them, for it is supposed to prey largely 
on the white grouse. In King's Bay we heard from 
the British Northern Exploration Company's people that 
a snowy owl had frequented that locality during the 
autumn months, but it had not been seen for some time 
before our arrival. 

It was an unforgettable experience, this July evening, 
to look, from a height of 1,000 feet, over all the country 
at the head of Klaas Billen Bay. The sky was cloudy; 
the snows were grey; yet the atmosphere was extra- 
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ordinarily clear. On the one hand the view extended 
to the head-waters of the bay and to the many silent 
hills that towered beyond these waters; on the other, 
the eye rested upon Ebba Valley, with its great range of 
hills, buried deep in ice and snow. Upon the summit of one 
of these hills was a curious rock with a hole right through 
it, the sky being visible beyond the cifcular opening. 

Some of the far hills to the north-east must have 
overlooked Wiidje Bay (a fjord of the north Spitsbergen 
coast), for the distance from Klaas Billen Bay to Wiidje 
Bay is, along the course of a glacier, not above a dozen 
miles; yet by sea the two fjords lie several hundred 
miles apart ! 

Spitsbergen at this point is almost divided by two 
great fjords. One finds a similar encroachment of the sea, 
though on a far smaller scale, at Salen in the Island of 
Mull. 

Some of the hills on which we looked had on their 
summits great masses of rock, reminiscent of gigantic 
temples, and these gave to the hills a singularly majestic 
appearance, for they contrasted with the snow-clad upper 
slopes in the most striking manner and invested the 
mountains with additional height. 

The wind had by now dropped. A great silence, 

scarce broken by the murmur of the distant river, brooded 

on the hill where we sat. A snow bunting, flitting across 

a steep and stony hill-face — a hill-side which strongly 

reminded me of the haunts of the species on the high 

Scottish mountains — was the only sign of life in all this 

country; but looking westward there could be seen, far 

above the Wordie Crags, fulmars gliding and circling as 

they played around their nesting-ledges. 
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Late that evening I wandered towards the shore past 
tarns beside which the Arctic poppy, the cushion pink and 
the exquisitely coloured Spitsbergen lousewort bloomed, 
and saw geese wing their way from the upper reaches of 
the dale to the sea. Their flight was curiously erratic, 
for they were commencing their summer moult and were 
rapidly losing their wing feathers. Soon they would be 
unable to rise from the ground, and would betake them- 
selves to remote tarns, there to await the coming of those 
new feathers that would see them safely through their 
long overseas flight. 

The bergs floating on the surface of Klaas Billen Bay 
were of a deep clear blue in the soft light of evening. 
Purple sandpipers twittered along the shore. On a large 
iceberg were resting a party of Mandt's guillemots. 

In circles there flew round us, inquisitively, a Spits- 
bergen puffin, and a snow-white ivory gull beat up and 
down the margin of the tide in easy graceful flight, as 
we pulled out over the pale green waters to the sloop. 

The following morning, July 15, with mist on the 
hills and a cold southerly breeze blowing, the Terningen 
weighed anchor and proceeded a few miles down the 
bay to the great Nordenskjold Glacier. The glacier 
is continually throwing off bergs, and as we steamed up 
the bay we passed the largest we had yet seen in Spits- 
bergen waters (where the bergs are far smaller than- 
along the Greenland coast). This iceberg was quite 
15 feet high, and of a deep clear blue colour which, on 
this dreary cloud-laden morning, was all the more pleas- 
ing to the eye. As the waters of the bay lapped it the 
berg gave off continuous cracking sounds as a wood fire 
does when first lighted. A mile from the glacier we 
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dropped anchor. Here we were surrounded by bergs of 
all shapes and sizes, which drifted up and down the bay 
with the ebb and flow of the tide. Our Norwegian crew, 
when rowing ashore in the small boat, were careful to keep 
well away from these, and we had an instance of the 
danger of approaching them too closely when, as we 
passed, one of the bergs without warning slowly turned 
turtle, disappearing beneath the waters with the swirl of 
an immense fish. 

After the green slopes of Ebba Valley the land about 
the Nordenskjold Glacier looked desolate and uninviting 
in the extreme ; stony hillsides, on which the clouds hung, 
a bleak wind sweeping up the bay, snow in drifts to the 
water's edge. Here are several well-built huts belong- 
ing to the Scottish Spitsbergen Syndicate and named by 
them, in honour of the late Dr. Bruce, Bruce City. The 
place was deserted at the time of our visit, for the repre- 
sentatives of the Syndicate were that summer quartered at 
Gipps Valley. Everything was in excellent condition, 
and we could not but remark upon the first-class manner 
in which the huts had been constructed. Beside the huts 
was a small tarn. Here were no fewer than twelve purple 
sandpipers feeding. It was curious to see so many 
together during the nesting-season. They may have been 
the mates of brooding birds, or birds which had, by some 
mischance, lost their eggs. Around the tarn there blos- 
somed the bright yellow flowers of saxiftaga htrculusy 
which I saw here for the first time in Spitsbergen. 

A mile or so along the gently sloping stony tundra 

that led to the foot of the mountains a pink-footed gander 

and his mate rose ahead of us. They were reluctant to 

fly and showed great anxiety, so that we were convinced 
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they had a nest in the neighbourhood. After a search 
this was discovered. It was placed in a large clump 
of dryas octopetala which grew delightfully green round 
the eggs as though the goose had purposely lined her 
nest with it. She had indeed broken off some pieces, for 
they were in the nest, dead and withered. In amongst 
the pale grey down were two eggs, on the point of 
hatching, and a newly-born gosling in a thick coat of 
greenish-yellow down. A part of the egg from which it 
had been hatched still lay in the nest, another piece had 
been carried away a few feet by the parent. The little 
fellow cheeped continuously, for he felt the cold wind 
despite his warm downy coat. An hour later, when we 
again visited the nest, there was no sign of the gosling 
and the eggs were cold. Evidently he had been led 
away by the old birds, who had left the eggs in order 
to make certain of removing the one chick from an area 
so infested by the human species. 

Late that afternoon we weighed anchor and steamed 
across the fjord to the mouth of Mimer Valley, where 
there is a small Swedish mining settlement. Fulmars 
played around us; they are always full of curiosity, and 
should one of their number be shot and fall to the water, 
its companions will wheel and glide over it until they, 
too, share its fate. 

In Mimer Bay the water was shallow and muddy, and 
we anchored far out. The valley looked dreary in the 
grey light of the leaden afternoon. A good-sized stream 
drained the glen, entering the sea, as is almost always 
the case in Spitsbergen, by a number of channels. On 
the look out for ptarmigan we pushed up the valley, ford- 
ing a small muddy glacier stream, and then, a little 
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farther on, a larger and swift-flowing torrent with icy cold 
waters reaching to the knee and numbing the legs. The 
ground of the valley was very dry on the surface and 
cracks were appearing here and there. Still, the Arctic 
flora was rich and the colours charming. Silene acaulis 
was now (July 15) just coming into bloom, but saxifraga 
oppositifolia was already over — for it is a much quicker 
grower than silene; but the most pleasing flowers were 
those of the lousewort {pedicularis lanata\ which was 
here more abundant than anywhere we had previously 
been. The flowers were of a delicate pink; the buds 
were wrapped round in silky hairs. Still standing up- 
right beside the flowers were the withered flower-heads 
of the previous summer. The greenish-yellow blooms of 
the Arctic poppy, the crimson flowers of silene, the pink 
louseworts and the white dryas octopetala clumps, all 
made up a picture which, even on this gloomy afternoon 
with mist hanging about the tops, was one to delight 
the eye. 

In this valley we found feathers of ptarmigan, and 
even saw where one had been snapped up — in spring 
perhaps — by a fox, but of the birds themselves not a 
trace. 

Some miles up the valley we came across a small tarn, 
with many feathers from moulting geese around its shores. 
Eider drakes and ducks were standing by the water's edge ; 
some geese winged their way up the main valley. South- 
ward the mist crept lower. It seemed as though in that 
direction a thin rain was falling on the high grounds. 
Beyond the loch an was a little ridge. This crossed, one 
looked down upon the main river, flowing swiftly; and, 

for the first time in Spitsbergen, one saw a river of blue 
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glacier water — for all the rest of the streams had been 
turbid to a degree, even when first emerging from the 
glacier that gave them birth. 

Though some of the geese in this valley were still 
able to fly (for the moult does not affect all their tribe 
simultaneously), we came across two pink-footed geese 
on a small tarn, quite unable to rise from the water. 
One of them swam aimlessly up and down the pool, sub- 
merging herself at times as we approached. The gander, 
seeing danger threatened, left the water and ran at an 
astonishing speed up the very steep slope behind the tarn, 
quickly disappearing from view ; but it was only as a final 
resort that he ran, for at first on leaving the pool he 
crouched as though dead, with his long neck flat upon the 
ground. During the summer moult all the geese of the 
Arctic lose their primary wing feathers. 

In Spitsbergen the enemies of the pink-footed goose 
are few. Throughout the whole of the archipelago there is, 
so far as it is known, not a single eagle, falcon or hawk, 
and the Arctic fox hesitates to attack so formidable an 
opponent as the pink- foot. 

It was late in the evening when we once again forded 
the icy rivers and reached the mouth of the valley. It 
was almost unbelievable that we should have been unable 
to locate a single ptarmigan. I thought of days I had 
passed on the Cairngorm hills in Scotland, with ptar- 
migan croaking almost continuously during a long day's 
walk across the tops. Spitsbergen ptarmigan, it is true, 
have the reputation of being singularly tame and reluctant 
to take wing, but it seems inconceivable that we should 
have searched two likely valleys without having seen or 

heard a single bird unless they had been unusually scarce. 
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One wonders how the ptarmigan pass the winter in 
Spitsbergen ; how they exist through the long Polar night 
— for they are the only birds which do not fly south at 
the approach of winter. They seem to appear, early in 
August, in places where they are not seen during the 
nesting season. For instance, at Green Harbour one of 
the wireless operators informed me that the ptarmigan 
" come in " there in August, and that, the previous season, 
two had alighted on the roof of his house early one morn- 
ing, and by their continuous croaking had so eflfectively 
banished slumber that he had been obliged to sally forth 
and shoot them both. It is said that the Spitsbergen 
ptarmigan remains throughout the winter months beneath 
the snow, where it tunnels out passages, and lives upon the 
berries and young shoots that are kept fresh beneath the 
snowy covering. If this be the case, it would be interest- 
ing to know how the ptarmigan are able to emerge upon 
the surface of the snow in spring, for in Spitsbergen deep 
snow lies to the edge of the tide until the latter part of 
June; it would be necessary, one would think, for the 
ptarmigan to emerge from their winter burrows long before 
that season. 

It is more probable that the ptarmigan use shallow 
tunnels under the snow for roosting, and emerge often 
to feed on those areas from which the wind has drifted 
the snow, so that the alpine vegetation is exposed. It 
is here also that the reindeer collect. 
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THE LITTLE AUK 



No book on Arctic wild life would be complete without 
a chapter on this quaint little bird. He is everywhere 
— far out to sea and out of sight of land, in the bays 
and fjords, and even up the glens and valleys. He is 
a summer visitor to Spitsbergen. In autumn his tribe 
ranges south, and not a winter passes but a number are 
picked up dead on the British Isles after some unusually 
severe gale. The little auk {plotus alle), as we see him 
in winter in British waters, is less handsome by far than 
he appears at his Polar nesting-grounds. In summer the 
white throat of the winter plumage becomes a rich black, 
so that with his black head and bill (with a small circular 
white patch beside the eye), black and white wings and 
snowy breast, he is a smart, dapper little fellow as he floats 
buoyantly on Arctic waves or stands solemnly beside his 
nesting-place. 

Of all Spitsbergen birds, I think that the fulmar and 
the little auk are the most abundant. 

In its nesting-places the little auk is in far larger 
colonies than the fulmar, but my own opinion is that the 
latter bird has the greater number of nesting-colonies. 
The nesting-grounds of the little auk are more accessible 
than those of the fulmar petrel, for the auk nests, not 
on precipitous cliffs, but amongst the loose debris of rocks, 
boulders and stones which lie in confusion beneath the 
sheer cliffs. Indeed, while I did not see a single fulmar 
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colony in Spitsbergen (this does not apply to Bear Island) 
which could be reached without the aid of a rope, most 
of the little auk colonies could be visited with little 
difficulty. 

When, late one June evening, I first set foot on Spits- 
bergen soil and walked a short distance up a dark and 
gloomy glen I became aware of immense flights of small 
birds flying, some of them, nearly 2,000 feet above me. 
They were moving across and above a steep rocky face, 
while, faintly borne on the breeze, came their shrill fairy- 
like laughter. This was my first sight of the little auks 
at their Arctic nesting-grounds, and the impression the 
scene made is an unforgettable one. Later on, one 
became more used to the nesting-colonies. Some of them, 
as at Cloven Cliff, were by the sea, others, as at Magdalena 
Bay, Advent Valley and Green Harbour, some little 
distance inland. 

Two typical colonies, one in a side valley close to 
Advent Bay the other at Magdalena Bay, I will endeavour 
to describe. 

About the debris-strewn hillsides of Magdalena Bay 

were doubtless many colonies of little auks, but the only 

one I visited was on the fringe of Gully Glacier. A very 

steep slope served as this nesting-place. At its foot 

the gradient was scarcely so abrupt as near the top, but 

over the whole hill-face little auks were nesting. Their 

numbers, all told, must have been quite incredible, for 

only a small part of the colony could be seen at once. 

Working a heavy camera on such steep and uneven 

ground was out of the question, and I used a 3A Kodak, 

with which I have photographed many sea birds at close 

quarters with considerable success. 
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One particular rock I marked as being apparently 
accessible without much difficulty. On it a number of 
little auks were congregated, their smart white waistcoats 
showing up clearly. 

On the lichen-covered slope the sun beat warmly. 
By the small streamlets, fed by the melting snows above, 
saxifraga nivalis bloomed, and buttercups of brilliant 
sulphur hue blossomed in the crannies where a little soil 
had lodged. Without much difficulty I reached the rock, 
but although I moved cautiously and slowly the little 
auks were nervous and agitated and took wing before I 
had got within photographing distance. For a while I sat, 
half-hidden, a short distance away, in the hopes that they 
might return. They flew round constantly, making as if 
to alight, but after hesitating, and with much twittering, 
they each time continued their flight. They were decidedly 
wary, considerably more so than the razorbill (alca torda) 
of the British coasts, although they can have had but 
little experience of human beings. The whole enormous 
colony seemed to fly and circle round the nesting-slopes 
periodically, the birds nesting on each particular part of 
the hill, keeping by themselves. Thus there were at one 
time in the air thousands of birds, but each " unit,'' con- 
sisting of anything from 20 to 100 individuals, flew by 
themselves in its own particular circle. It was interest- 
ing also to realize that only a small proportion of this 
great multitude on the wing were sitting birds, for these 
usually sat tight in their nesting-crannies and did not 
move until compelled to do so. Thus the flying birds 
were composed almost entirely of husbands. It seemed to 
me noteworthy that they should be able to find time to 
fly thus, with no apparent aim, instead of conducting their 
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fishing operations out at sea for their own and their mates' 
benefit. 

After a long wait, while the sea mist boiled about the 
blue ice wall of Gully Glacier, and rose and fell on 
Magdalena Bay far beneath me, I realized that to remain 
longer here was useless, and made for another small 
congregation of little auks. They were fewer in number 
but were more accommodating, and I was able to get an 
excellent photograph of one of their number at close 
quarters. None save those who have tried it can realize 
the difficulty of approaching, with a camera, a group of 
nervous little birds on an almost perpendicular hillside 
covered with boulders which the slightest jerk dislodges. 
The forward motion in this type of stalking must be so 
slow and continuous that the birds do not realize the fact 
that one is moving at all. The camera is held ready, 
so the hands cannot be used as supports in an emer- 
gency, and as one progresses precariously from boulder 
to boulder — one's glance fixed apprehensively on the 
birds one is stalking — one lives in momentary dread of 
dislodging a boulder, or even a stone, or making a sudden 
movement, when the whole stalk would be spoiled. Once 
a bird is alarmed, a second attempt is always far more 
difficult, often quite useless. 

In the photograph of the little auk that forms one 
of the illustrations of this chapter, the steep and uneven 
nature of the hill-face can be seen, and it can be observed 
that quickly sloping snowficlds (there is one behind the 
bird) had to be crossed from time to time during the 
stalk. I was within five feet of him when the last little 
auk flew off from the rock where a number had been 
standing, and it was only then that I became aware that 
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The Little Auk 

their mates were brooding their far-incubated eggs on 
newly-hatched downy young in the crannies of the rock. 
They did not attempt to fly, but when I inserted my hand, 
pressed themselves back against the end of the holes, 
revealing their young, who cheeped faintly. Generally 
the entrance to the nesting-site was too small to permit 
of the downy youngster being reached, but one, clad in 
sooty brown down, I brought out to the light and examined 
before I returned him to safety. 

The eggs of the little auk are rather more than half 
the size of those of Briinnich's guillemot. They are of 
pale greenish-blue, sometimes without markings, but more 
often than not showing a ring of reddish spots round the 
larger end. After being incubated for several days they 
become soiled and muddy from much trampling upon by 
their owners. 

I saw little of these small auks between the occasion 
above described and the Expedition's last day in Spits- 
bergen, July 22. That morning, after an all-night walk 
and with a bare three hours' sleep — from 5 to 8 in the 
morning — I visited a large colony of little auks up a side 
glen near Advent Valley. It was my last chance of 
photographing them, for the sloop was to weigh anchor 
shortly after midday. The morning, although sunny, 
was none too suitable for photography, for a strong 
breeze was sweeping across the glen, and in a wind most 
birds are more restless than in warm, sunny, calm weather. 
The little auks were nesting about a thousand feet above 
sea level. Many of them had their young in inaccessible, 
precipitous rocks, but others were nesting in the loose 
scree beneath. The hill was bone-dry, very different 
from its water-logged condition of a month previously; 
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here and there, where no vegetation grew, little 
eddies of dust were being blown before the wind. I 
stalked a small assembly of the wee birds, but just as 
I was preparing to photograph them they rose and circled 
round. With mocking laughter they passed me, flying 
up wind and only a few yards off, each one endeavouring 
to whistle more loudly than his fellows. It is a fascinat- 
ing, twittering note, very shrill and high-pitched, and of 
extraordinary power for the size of the bird. When thou- 
sands of little auks are in full cry at once the noise may 
be imagined, but there is no note of fear or anxiety in their 
voices, which renders them the more pleasing. Martens 
wrote of them : ** They are very much like a Swallow, 
and fly like it. They are in great flocks together, as the 
Swallows do when they are about to hide themselves 
against the winter. They go Wabbling from side to side 
as the Divers do. They cry very loud * Rottet, tet, tet, 
tet, tet,' and this their calling is the occasion of their name 
Rotge. The crying of the Rotges sounds, almost, at a 
distance, as if you hear a great many women scolding 
together. They feed upon the grey worms that are like 
Crawfish ; they also eat the red shrimps or prawns." 

On this particular occasion the birds were more obliging 
than usual, for after a few minutes they settled once more, 
and I was able to obtain several photographs. By this 
time all the eggs had hatched out, and the parents were 
frequently arriving with food from the sea. I now became 
aware of an interesting point, which I have not seen re- 
corded elsewhere, namely, that the food (whether this was 
small fish or shrimps and prawns it was impossible to tell) 
was not held visibly in the bill, as is the case with the 

razorbill, puffin and guillemot, but was stowed away in 
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either cheek, giving the bird a curious appearance, which 
is well seen in one of the photographs. Periodically 
one individual would slowly open his wings, stretch 
them to their fullest capacity, then flap them vigorously 
and rapidly, razorbill fashion. As I watched the small 
assembly a Mandt's guillemot fighting against the wind 
passed close, making its way up the glen. It was evi- 
dently hurrying to its nesting-place, for in its bill were 
several prawns or shrimps of a reddish colour. 

We left Spitsbergen that night, and during our sail 
down the western coast during the night of July 22 and 
all the 23rd we did not pass a single little auk with its 
young at sea. This was interesting; as many of the chicks 
had, without question, been hatched a fortnight, it would 
seem that they remain in their nesting-crannies longer 
than the young of the guillemot and razorbill, but they 
certainly reach the sea in some way before they are able to 
fly, and it is nothing short of remarkable how they do so. 
Picture a nestling in a cranny amongst rocks or stones 
several miles up a glen and perhaps 1,500 feet above 
sea level. Between it and the burn — down which, one 
imagines, it is ultimately carried to the bay — is an appar- 
ently impenetrable barrier of dreadful scree with chasms 
between each boulder sufficient to entomb, once and for 
all, any small fledgling. How are these nerve-shattering 
wastes crossed.'^ Does the parent carry its offspring.? 
These are questions which must occur to anyone who 
has seen and studied the little auk in its hill strongholds 
of the Arctic, and I do not think that they have ever 
been satisfactorily answered. 

Another point of interest in the habits of this small 

sea bird is the great distances it is found from its nesting- 
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ground; even then it may still be flying seawards. I do 
not think that we once passed a main feeding-ground of 
the little auk, either on the northward or southward 
passage, and it is possible that their sources of food are 
chiefly at a considerable distance out to sea; there the 
Gulf Stream would probably be found and, in its higher 
temperature, marine life would be more abundant. 

The nearest nesting-ground of the little auk to the 
British Isles is the Island of Grimsey, in Icelandic 
waters. In Greenland, as in Spitsbergen, it is common. 
In winter it is plentiful along the entire Norwegian coast, 
and penetrates far up the sea lochs or fjords. Thus, it 
is curious that it is almost unknown on the sea lochs of 
western Scotland and the Hebrides. It ranges as far 
south as the Mediterranean, and is met with off the 
Azores and the Canaries. In winter, then, this small 
bird inhabits an ocean warmer by far than that of its 
summer home, many leagues north of the Arctic Circle — 
the imaginary line beyond which the midnight sun shines. 
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THE NORDENSKJOLD GLACIER 

Near the head of Klaas Billen Bay, one of the branches 
of Ice Fjord, is the great Nordenskjold Glacier, a valley 
glacier, draining highland ice. It is one of the largest 
of Spitsbergen glaciers, with a length of 20 miles, and 
a breadth of fully 5 miles at a distance of 4 miles from 
the sea. Just where it enters the bay it is rather more 
than 2 miles in width. 

It was midday on July 19, 192 1, that the Terningen 
weighed anchor off Cape Boheman and headed east up 
the fjord. For the first time since we had arrived in 
Spitsbergen waters the weather was wet, a fresh westerly 
breeze bringing heavy rain and hurrying clouds which 
rapidly sped across the snow-splashed hills. The burns 
were rising, yet they could with difficulty be discerned. 

I think that to-day I realized for the first time why 
the streams of Spitsbergen are so inconspicuous at a dis- 
tance. It is, in the first place, because they usually have 
broad channels, much broader than the hill streams of 
Scotland. In the second, their waters are almost always 
of an opaque yellow-brown colour which closely harmon- 
izes with the hillsides themselves. To one familiar with 
the Scottish hills the apparent absence of water in the 
glens is at first curious, and one misses the white torrents 
so prevalent along the western seaboards of Scotland and 
Norway. 
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To-day, it is true, Ice Fjord more closely resembled 
in its setting a Highland sea loch than hitherto, for across 
its hills there hurried soft mists, such as play about the 
Cuchulain Hills of the Island of Skye, or swirl around 
the cone of Hecla of South Uist; and there was in the 
breath of the wind a softness unusual for this Arctic 
clime. 

One caught fleeting glimpses of snowy corries, remote 
and inscrutable; then the oncoming mist-army hid them 
from view once more. Grey was the sea, grey were the 
skies as we sailed up Ice Fjord, but the breath of the 
soft, moisture-laden wind was melting the snows more 
rapidly by far than during the dry and calmer weather 
of the previous week. 

Before the Terningen had dropped anchor off the 
Nordenskjold Glacier the rain had ceased, the skies had 
cleared, and though the wind still blew fresh from the 
west the sun from time to time shone out with a watery 
light. 

A raised beach extended along the shore here, and 
on it we found a pair of purple sandpipers shepherding 
their family of downy youngsters about three days old. 
In a pile of logs a snow bunting was nesting. The cock 
was asleep on his perch — in Spitsbergen the birds have 
to go to sleep in sunshine — and as he fluttered hastily 
away it was seen that some accident had deprived him of 
his tail. 

On a little knoll stood a pair of Buffon's skuas. 

Although they were not nesting they were extremely tame, 

and by slow and careful stalking I approached to within 

twelve feet of one of the pair. Near the skuas there lay 

on the ground a dead pink-footed goose. The bird was 
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light as a feather, and had apparently succumbed to 
starvation — the result, perhaps, of a gunshot wound 
received at its winter quarters, or of old age itself. 

Near the western shore of the muddy river that flows 
close past the Nordenskjold Glacier I 'discovered that 
evening a number of nests of geese placed on small dry 
knolls which were evidently the first ground to be snow- 
free in the early summer. From most of these nests the 
goslings had seemingly been hatched some little time, 
yet of the young birds there was no sign in the locality; 
it might be that they had been led by their parents to 
another part of the coast. 

On the ground near the nests were the dried flowering 
spikes of grasses, but half-grown and evidently cut off 
before their time by the sudden coming of the Spitsbergen 
winter. 

That evening the wind moderated, but one was scarcely 
prepared for the magnificent morning that followed. 

The clouds had gone, the sky was of an unclouded 
blue. Not a breath of wind stirred. 

In the bright light the Nordenskjold Glacier glistened 
and scintillated. Away behind it there rose the two 
conical hills. Mount Terrier and Mount Perrier, at that 
time still unexplored. 

Around the sloop fulmars and guillemots swam, and 
a puffin eyed the human intruders curiously. 

On the placid surface of the bay many icebergs 
floated; from the glacier itself a thick stream of ice 
extended into the bay for several hundred yards. 

Such a day we had not experienced for a long while ; 
one felt the joy of life to the full and revelled in the 
clear air and warm sunshine that make a fine Spitsbergen 
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day an unforgettable experience. Rowing ashore, and 
avoiding the drifting bergs in our track, a companion and 
I set out for the Nordenskjold Glacier, to explore and 
photograph it. Entering the bay at the glacier's edge 
was the muddy river I have already referred to, quick- 
flowing and of many channels. Spread out in this fashion, 
the river was not formidable, but the temperature of 
the water through which we waded was little above the 
freezing-point. 

Between the river and the glacier was a strip of 
level ground not fifty yards across, with a few Arctic 
plants maintaining a precarious existence upon it. Here 
was a large nesting colony of Arctic terns. One or 
two of the birds had by this time hatched off their 
young, and the uproar as we crossed their territory was 
deafening. On more than one occasion I was attacked 
relentlessly by a particular bird, which swooped persist- 
ently down upon me, and struck stinging blows upon 
my head with its wings, at the same instant uttering a 
terrific shriek of passion. The only way in which I could 
avoid the blow was by turning quickly about, for a tern 
always attacks from behind, and if one suddenly turns and 
looks him full in the eye, so to speak, he will swerve off 
swearing, and endeavour to get a further blow in from 
the rear ! 

This was the only occasion while in Spitsbergen that 
I had seen terns nesting on the mainland, and it seemed 
as though they had chosen the little strip of ground 
because of its peculiar situation. Here they were com- 
paratively safe from attacks by the Arctic fox, for the 
current of the river was too strong for a fox to cross, 

unless driven to it, while the great bulk of the crevassed 
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glacier rendered the colony safe from attack from that 
quarter also. 

Just beyond the nesting-ground of the terns was a 
short and steep slope of unstable rocks, stones and earth, 
and, beyond that, the glacier itself. At its edge the ice 
was smooth, though discoloured almost to earth colour, 
and reached to the edge of the tide in a wall from 12 to 
15 feet in height. 

One could, without difficulty, walk over this part of 
the glacier though the ice was slippery from a slight over- 
night frost (it had frozen on the glacier, for thin new ice 
was upon the water pools on the surface of the ice), but 
a hundred yards or so out from the edge were great 
crevasses, so deep that in some cases the bottom was in 
twilight gloom. As one looked across the great expanse 
of crevassed ice broken and contorted as though some 
giant upheaval had taken place, one could not but be 
impressed by the cold grandeur of the scene, entirely life- 
less, with the calm serenity of Arctic nature pervading it. 
Mount Terrier itself was the only break in the seemingly 
interminable ice-expanse, and appeared to rise straight 
from the glacier. Elsewhere all was ice, ridged and 
split and of a dreary grey-white colour. 

Although at a distance a glacier is a thing of great 
beauty it loses, in my opinion, much of this beauty near 
at hancf, though the lifeless and barren grandeur is 
enhanced. 

Many of the valley glaciers of Spitsbergen are tidal; 
they reach the sea in steep ice cliffs, from which icebergs 
have their origin. Most of these icebergs are small, but 
those from the Cross Bay Glacier are so deep that it is 
probable they cannot float out to sea, since they strike 
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the bottom and gradually break up. Other of the valley 
glaciers do not reach the sea, and, as those we saw in 
Ebba Valley and Gipps Valley, terminate some distance 
up the glens. The lengtli of the glaciers depends chiefly 
on the area of their gathering grounds. The Negri 
Glacier, which enters the north end of Stor Fjord, is 
regarded as the largest in the archipelago, having a sea- 
face of no less than 20 miles. 

Most, in fact almost all, of the Spitsbergen glaciers 
are at present in retreat. It is not certain whether the 
Nordenskjold Glacier is retreating, but Mr. J. Mathie- 
son has for the past two seasons measured carefully the 
rate of its movement. This he found to be, in the summer 
of 1 92 1, 50- 74 feet in twenty-six days, or an average of 
1-9 feet per day. 

At some period of the past the ice-cap of Spitsbergen 
must have been incomparably deeper than at present; in 
the summer of 1920 Dr. Robert Campbell found gneiss 
erratics from the east lying no less than 1,400 feet above 
the present level of the Nordenskjold Glacier, which 
proved that at one time a glacier extended to this great 
elevation. 

Mr. J. M. Wordie* states that one effect of the melting 
of the great ice flood would appear to be the raised beaches 
found in all parts of Ice Fjord, which are so interesting a 
feature of that great inlet. 

As we stood this July morning upon the Nordenskjpld 
Glacier admiring the grandeur of hill, fjord and crevassed 
ice, it was difficult to conjecture what the great ice cap of 
Spitsbergen must have appeared like. What changes in 
climate must this Polar land have undergone ! In the 

* Geographical Journal, July, 1921. 
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period when the coal measures were formed it was a land 
of great forests. Here grew the marsh cypress, the stately 
sequoia tree, and many others. They, and all their con- 
temporary vegetation, save the little club moss, have 
gone, but their impressions survive in the coal, and 
tell us their history as though the trees themselves were 
still standing. 

Over the bay the calm still held, but across the path 
of the glacier there commenced to drift a cool north-east 
wind, formed by the glacier itself. On the blue-green 
water at the foot of the ice wall fulmars swam; ringed 
seals played amongst the. floating icebergs that drifted 
slowly seawards from the glacier-foot. 

Shortly after midday we left the glacier, fording the 
icy river and returning across the strip of tundra where 
we instantly felt the rapid rise of temperature above the 
sun- warmed ground. For the first time real mosquitoes 
{culex nigripes) were abroad, and made faint-hearted 
attempts at attack. It is one of the charms of summer 
weather in Spitsbergen that midges and black flies of the 
blood-sucking tribe are entirely unknown ; mosquitoes are 
rare and do not hatch out until late in the summer; even 
then they are not present in sufficient numbers to be really 
troublesome. 

Such is a fine summer day in Spitsbergen; and with 

a wind-proof tent and an abundance of good stores, one 

can camp out pleasantly from June to August. But what 

must be the feelings of those, suddenly bereft of their 

ship, and left without food on an icy and inhospitable 

island.'^ This was the lot of four Russian sailors, and 

the remarkable manner in which they kept themselves 

alive until rescued six years later is narrated by P. L. 
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Le Roy (translated from the German, London, I774) 
somewhat as follows : 

A Russian whaler became beset by ice at a distance of two 
miles from the shores of Spitsbergen in the year 1743. Think- 
ing that the ship would be destroyed by the pressure of the ice, 
four of the sailors made their way over the broken ice to the 
shore to search for a hut which they knew to be somewhere 
near. They took with them a musket, twelve rounds of am- 
munition, an axe, a small kettle, a knife, a tinder-box and 
tinders, about 20 lbs. of flour, a bladder of tobacco, and each 
man his wooden pipe. They discovered the hut and next morn- 
ing returned to the shore, when they were dismayed to see that 
the ice pack and the vessel had disappeared. So they were 
left to their own resources, for they knew not how long. They 
patched up their hut, by the help of their axe and the driftwood 
which is so plentiful on the Spitsbergen shores. With their- 
twelve rounds of ammunition they shot twelve reindeer. 
Amongst the driftwood they found boards, a long iron hook 
and some large nails, five or six inches long. From the cast-up 
root of a fir tree they formed a bow, and succeeded in forging 
two spear heads out of the nails and fastened them into wooden 
shafts with reindeer skin. With these primitive arms they 
managed to kill a Polar bear. For six years they were im- 
prisoned on this island, and lived during this time entirely on 
the reindeer and bear meat which they slew. Most of it had 
to be eaten raw to save the fuel, and it was probably this fact 
that prevented them from falling victims to scurvy. To keep 
their fire continually alight was a prime necessity, for, their 
supply of tinder being exhausted, if it were to go out they 
would be unable to relight it. They therefore determined to 
make a lamp. Making a rude pot from Some earthy clay, they 
filled it with reindeer fat and used some twisted linen for a 
wick. When the fat melted, however, it oozed away through 
the sides which were too porous to hold it. So with a further 
supply of clay, which they had to go some distance for, they 
made a new pot, dried it thoroughly, and then heated it red- 
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hot and quenched it in their kettle in a mixture of flour and 
water boiled to the consistency of thin starch. They covered 
the outside of the pot with linen rags that had been dipped in 
the paste. This second lamp was successful, but as a stand-by 
they fashioned a spare one. For wicks they used a small 
quantity of oakum and cordage washed up along with the drift- 
wood, and tore up their shirts and undergarments. They made 
themselves clothes out of skins, which they soaked several 
days in water till the hair could be pulled off. The skins were 
then rubbed dry and thoroughly greased. They made needles 
from bits of iron, and 'sinews served them as thread. In 
summer they wore jackets and breeches of skin, in winter long 
fur gowns with hoods. 

In August, 1749, six years after they had been marooned, a 
Russian ship was sighted and took off the castaways. 
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like those of the red-necked phalarope. The primitive 
nest was well hidden away in a hollow several feet across 
at the foot of a boulder. There are scarcely any grassy 
tussocks on the islands of Spitsbergen where a phalarope 
can concpal her eggs, so a hollow or crack in the ground 
is usually chosen for a nesting-place. 

My next acquaintance with the grey phalarope was on 
the islands of Liefde Bay. Here on one small island 
were at least a couple of nests. They were hidden away 
in cracks in the vegetation and were well sheltered from 
the bleak winds that so often blow near the 8oth degree. 
This little island had no tarn, not even a pool of water, 
and when put off their eggs the phalaropes skimmed across 
the island and settled pn the sea, where they found an 
abundance of minute organisms on which to feed. Little 
coves on the windward side of the island were specially 
frequented by them. 

When photographing a turnstone on her nest on this 
island (see Chapter VII) my hiding-tent happened to be 
placed at an equal distance from a grey phalarope's nest. 
Within three minutes of my entering the hide the turn- 
stone was back on her nest. I expected that the phala- 
rope, which is a decidedly tamer bird than the turnstone, 
would not be long in following her, but no; during the 
two hours I was photographing the turnstone the cock 
phalarope did not once put in an appearance. Thinking 
he was not yet sitting, I moved my hiding-tent that after- 
noon and set it up at a distance of 30 feet from the other 
phalarope's nest on the island, in order that the bird 
should first become used to it at a distance, and next 
morning returned with my camera. The " hide ** had 
evidently had no bad effect on my " sitter," for he was 
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The Grey Phalarope 

brooding close, and so, moving the tent up to a distance 
of 12 feet, I was shut in by a companion and erected my 
camera. Now, thought I, the bird will return to his eggs 
within the space of a few minutes at the outside; but 
although I once half-imagined I caught a glimpse of him 
running rapidly past at a distance, I waited patiently for 
two and a half hours without ever seeing the elusive 
phalarope. He certainly never came anywhere near the 
eggs, and on leaving the " hide " I found him swimming 
and feeding with the most complete unconcern on the 
sea some distance away, the thought of his wife's eggs 
getting cold evidently causing him not a moment's 
apprehension. 

A couple of days later on lies des Canards (Duck 
Islands), also in Liefde Bay, I spent most of a day study- 
ing the grey phalaropes which were nesting on one of 
that group of low-lying islands. On this isle were at 
least two tarns with much swampy ground surrounding 
them — an ideal place for these birds. The soft spongy 
ground which is so often found beside the Spitsbergen 
lochans has a most curious and individualistic smell. It 
is not unpleasant and seems to arise from the semi-aquatic 
vegetation. It was here that the phalaropes fed, though 
for their nesting-ground they chose the higher and conse- 
quently drier land. 

On the July morning when I was landed on this 
island the air was extraordinarily clear and the sun 
shone warmly. A pair of Arctic skuas were evidently 
about to nest, for they frequented one particular piece 
of ground; in different places eider ducks were brood- 
ing their eggs. Just as I 4eft the boat an ivory gull 
flew over, snow-white in the strong sunlight. On cross- 
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ing a slight ridge I came upon a small lake on which a 
number of birds were congregated. There were eider 
ducks with their attendant drakes, at least two pairs of 
long-tailed ducks and several pairs of grey phalaropes. 
My appearance immediately scattered the assembly, but 
after I had remained awhile lying quietly on a shel- 
tered slope the birds began, one by one, to return. The 
Arctic breeze to-day was unpleasantly keen, but out of 
the wind the sun shone warmly. Around me there blos- 
somed a profusion of flowers of dryas octopetala^ and the 
ground was bright green from the cushions of the Arctic 
willow, of which both male and female plants, with dis- 
tinctive leaves, were piresent. But, most interesting of 
all, I saw for the first time the Spitsbergen dandelion — 
taraxacum phymatocarpum. The flower of this small 
Arctic species is of a pale delicate greenish-yellow, of 
somewhat the shade of the Arctic poppy. It must be 
uncommon, for this was the only occasion on which I saw 
the plant or its flower. 

As I watched, a long-tailed drake with his duck flew 
past quickly. Finding the lake apparently deserted, they 
returned and alighted on the water. The duck, after 
swimming about for a little, scrambled on to the shore 
and commenced to preen her feathers — usually a sign 
that a bird is about to return to her eggs. 

Round the shores of the tarn three phalaropes fed — 
a pair and one single bird, a hen, whose mate, I imagined, 
must be sitting near. After a time the pair ceased feed- 
ing, left the water and commenced to dry their feathers 
and then to doze. I moved up to them slowly with my 
camera; they showed no signs of alarm, but when I was 
some 12 feet from them roused themselves and leisurely 
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moved a little distance off. However often I pursued 
them they did the same thing — showing no uneasiness, 
but only boredom. At such close distances I could clearly 
see how much more handsome the hen was than her mate. 
The solitary hen after a type rose from the tarn and, 
flying swiftly towards the end of the island, appeared to 
drop to the earth just beyond my sight. I crossed over 
in the direction taken by her and found a second tarn, 
on which were swimming two red-throated divers. One 
of these birds had a nest with two eggs, the other's nest 
was completed but contained no eggs as yet. From some 
rough ground a little way from the lochan a phalarope 
rose, quite 50 yards from me. His nest was there, in a 
crack in the dried boggy soil, and in it lay four eggs. 
The bird himself had entirely vanished, with that feigned, 
or real, indifference to his hostages to fortune which char- 
acterizes the male grey phalarope. 

On the island were the droppings of reindeer, com- 
paratively fresh, and not far from the nest was the skull 
of an Arctic fox. 

As I left the nest Arctic terns shrieked and swooped 
upon me vrith fierce cries of rage, and a long-tailed duck 
flew past uttering his curious liquid cry. His mate no 
doubt was sitting on her eggs in the shelter of a narrow 
strip of rocky ground (I found a nest with eight eggs on 
such ground on Liefde Bay), for each time I passed it I 
put her up. In the sheltered hollows midge-like insects 
danced; across the bay, so that it passed quite close to 
the island, drifted a large iceberg. 

On Moffen Island (8003 degrees North latitude) our 
Expedition came across a pair of grey phalaropes on 
July 8, but they were apparently not nesting, and it was 
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not until the eleventh of the month, on Hermansen 
Island (or May Island, as it is named on the charts of 
the Scottish Spitsbergen Syndicate), that I had a further 
opportunity of studying the behaviour of this curious 
small phalarope. % 

Hermansen Island lies in the shallow sound separating 
Prince Charles Foreland from the mainland of West 
Spitsbergen. We saw it for the first time on a grey early 
afternoon, but even then it will be ever remembered for 
the magnificent bloom of saxifraga oppositifolia it showed. 
As we anchored off the shore the island, seen through a 
glass, resembled a Highland moor on the Twelfth. It was 
literally purple with countless thousands of saxifrage 
plants in full blossom, and was extraordinarily attractive 
when seen against the cold steel-grey of the glaciers and 
snowy spires in the background. The island is a large 
one, and to walk from end to end is a good half-hour's 
journey. A few miles away, and on the mainland, an 
immense glacier extends to the margin of the sound. At 
the edge of the glacier, where it entered the sea, a 
great arch showed in the ice near the centre, and from 
beneath this arch a stream appeared. 

Arctic skuas called shrilly across the island; snow 
buntings flitted quietly around; an old brent goose left 
her nest with its two white eggs. 

It was near the southern end of the island that the 
first grey phalarope's nest was found. As usual, it was 
in a cup-shaped depression, and the four eggs lay on a 
pretty lining of small pieces of lichen, evidently brought 
by the birds themselves. (Other nests we had found had 
little or no lining at all.) A few hundred yards farther 
on, by watching the cock on to the nest, we found another 
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clutch of eggs in a quite exposed position in boggy grass 
land. Both these clutches of eggs were slightly incubated. 

That individual grey phalaropes differ very markedly 
in their behaviour was evident from the experience of the 
zoologist of the Expedition/ He found a nest at Cape 
Boheman in Ice Fjord, straightway set up his hiding-tent 
close beside the' nest, let himself in with no companion 
to walk away afterwards and so distract the bird's attention 
— and yet the cock phalarope was, in a very few minutes, 
sitting contentedly on the nest ! The first time that I 
(somewhat incredulous after my own experiences on the 
Liefde Bay Islands) entered this hiding-tent the small 
phalarope refused to come near the nest, although I 
waited a full hour. 

On the second occasion three of us walked to the 
hiding-tent, which I entered, my two companions mean- 
while remaining in full view of the bird. The effect of 
this camouflage was not lost on the phalarope, for within 
two minutes of my companions' departure from the vicinity 
of the nest the cock was back on the eggs. 

He walked up through the withered vegetation of the 
previous summer — there was more vegetation here than 
at the other nesting-grounds — and settled down on his 
eggs confidently. He even fell fast asleep ! 

The day was still, but rain commenced to fall shortly 
after I had entered the hide, and the light was indifferent 
for photography. At 2 p.m. the phalarope flew off the 
nest, apparently to feed. He was away only three 
minutes. At 2.30 he again left the nest. Curiously 
enough, although he did not mind my waving my hand 
in full view of him through the hole in the front of 

^ Mr. Julian Huxley, the well-known biologist. 
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the tent, or even shouting and whistling, yet directly I 
rustled a small piece of lunch wrapping-paper he became 
suspicious. If I continued, he jumped up, pushed his 
way through a tussock of grass, and took wing in alarm; 
but if the horrid rustling ceased, his attack of nerves left 
him and he dozed contentedly, or occasionally relieved the 
monotony by pecking at the grass stems near the nest. 

That evening (July i6) I found another g^ey phala- 
rope's nest in a small dry tussock of grass in a very 
boggy piece of land. On all other occasions the cock. 
phalaropes I had seen had brooded their eggs lightly and 
were up and away at the least suspicion of danger; but 
this particular bird sat so close that I almost trampled 
on him. When he fluttered out from my feet, he flew 
only a very few yards and then commenced to feed, or 
pretend to feed, with no apparent anxiety. The eggs 
were hard set. 

The next day, with half a gale blowing from the 
west and bitterly cold driving rain, I happened to pass 
by the spot, and to my astonishment found the eggs quite 
cold and deserted. This was the third instance I had 
noticed of a grey phalarope des'erting his nest with no 
apparent cause ; and it certainly looks as though the male 
phalaropes, although they apparently carry through un- 
aided the incubation of the eggs, are somewhat bored with 
their household duties and by no means reluctant to end 
their brooding on a very slight pretext. 

Next to the purple sandpiper the grey phalarope is 
the commonest wader in Spitsbergen; but it does not 
seem to go far up the valleys. All the pairs I saw, 
whether on the mainland or on islands, were within easy 
reach of the sea. Indeed, it apparently obtains most of 
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its food on salt water. Its favourite feeding-places 
are the tiny bays on the windward shores of islands into 
which the breeze has drifted much minute life along with 
the foamy scum and debris. In its maritime habit the 
grey phalarope differs from the red-necked species, which 
I have never seen on salt water at its nesting-grounds; 
but some of the islands on which the grey phalarope 
nested were so bare that it probably had no choice but 
to feed on the sea. 

It is probable that the courting of the grey phalarope 
is done by the hen, as the habit is with the red-necked 
species. This courting was observed by my wife in the 
Hebrides in the summer of 192 1.* Two hens were seen 
to pursue one cock, who appeared indifferent to, and bored 
by, their persistent attentions. The stronger of the two 
hens constantly attempted to drive away the weaker. 
Finally she succeeded in persuading the cock to accept 
her as mate. All this courting and mating took place 
while the three birds were swimming on the water, the 
cock feeding whenever his admirers allowed him to. 

Before the Spitsbergen bogs are frostbound, which may 
be as early as the opening days of September, the grey 
phalaropes have taken their departure southward. They 
seem to be almost the first birds to leave that Arctic land 
and are seldom seen after mid-August. They appear 
during their southward passage along the western British 
seaboard, and I once saw a number on the sea just off 
the lonely Dubh Hirteach lighthouse, set far into the 
Atlantic off the south-west coast of the Island of Mull. 
There was a fairly heavy sea running, yet the small birds 
swam on the waves with remarkable buoyancy and grace, 

* British Birds Magazine, Vol. xv, No. 4. 
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CHAPTER XX 

SUMMER WEATHER IN SPITSBERGEN 

It may be of interest if I describe in this chapter 
the summer weather of Spitsbergen from the point of 
view of one who is very familiar with the Scottish 
hills during the finest (and also the worst) months of 
the year. 

The fact which, I think, impressed me most was the 
absence of rain. During the whole of four weeks our 
Expedition experienced only one really wet day, and 
this seems to be the general experience. Indeed, the 
observer at Quada Hook, on the west coast of Spitsbergen 
near King's Bay, told us that the preceding year had 
been an unusually wet one, for as many as 20 inches of 
rain and snow had fallen. To one familiar with the west 
of Scotland, where an annual rainfall of anything from 
80 to 100 inches is usual, a total of 12 inches, which is 
the average at Ice Fjord, or even the 20 inches of Quada 
Hook, seems absurdly small. 

Mr. Mathieson, of the Scottish Spitsbergen Syndicate, 
took regular readings of the rain gauge in Gipps Valley, 
Ice Fjord, from June 10 to September 4, 192 1, and 
during those three months found that only i.i inches of 
rain fell. 

The streams and rivers of Spitsbergen are almost 
entirely snow-fed. Were it not for the great accumula- 
tions of winter snow which melt rapidly during the con- 
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* 

tinuous daylight of summer, there would be scarcely a 
single stream throughout the country. 

The finest month of the whole year is usually June, 
when continuous sunshine may be experienced day and 
night, for a week on end; but in June the winter snow 
still covers the ground to sea level. Indeed, in the Green 
Harbour inlet it was practically unbroken and lay several 
feet deep on June 28. There is a much greater rainfall 
and snowfall along the western coasts of Spitsbergen than 
inland, on account of the moisture-laden winds of the 
Greenland Ocean striking the cold land, and the con- 
densation of their vapours. We saw this in Ice Fjord, 
where, at Advent Bay, well up into the fjord, the snow 
had disappeared earlier than nearer the open sea. 

Even in the finest summer weather in Spitsbergen it 
is chilly out of the sun. At about six o'clock on the 
morning of June 26 at Gipps Bay, and not more than 
50 feet above the sea, there was black ice on the pools 
in the shade. I say " in the shade " advisedly, for the 
sun at this time was shining with power and warmth. 
When the sun shines and there is no wind, the summer 
conditions in Spitsbergen are altogether delightful. It 
is never unpleasantly hot, for the sun temperature rarely 
exceeds 80 degrees Fahrenheit. One can lie on the 
tundra or in the valleys for hours on end without dis- 
comfort; but whenever a breeze blows, except, perhaps, 
from the south, it instantly becomes chilly and one is 
glad to keep on the move. The average summer shade 
temperature is only from 42 degrees to 45 degrees Fahren- 
heit, although exceptionally it may exceed 60 degrees, 
as, for instance, the record of 64 degrees Fahrenheit from 

Cape Boheman on August i, 192 1. 
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It is a dry cold, however, and not a penetrating one. 
Perhaps the most bitter day I remember was June 30. 
Three companions and I had been floundering all through 
the night in horrible snow bogs. Progress had been slow 
owing to the determination of one of the party to remove 
and empty his boots each time they became filled with 
water, which happened at every few yards ! I shall never 
forget the bitter wind in which we cowered on the shelter- 
less shore of Richard Lagoon while we awaited a boat 
from the sloop, anchored over a mile from the shore. It 
was fully as cold as a January day in Scotland, but even 
then the bitter sou'-easter was dry and not so penetrating 
as a winter gale at home. 

One cannot, of course, write authoritatively after only 
a single summer's experience of a climate, but one in- 
clines to the belief that the eastern parts of Ice Fjord 
have a summer climate as fine as anywhere in the archi- 
pelago, and Prince Charles Foreland perhaps the worst. 
The interesting point about Spitsbergen weather is that 
it is rarely fine all over the archipelago at the same time. 
Thus with a southerly wind the South Cape and all the 
more southerly districts are in depressing fog, while the 
north of the country, around Liefde Bay and Moffen 
Island, are in brilliant sunshine. In like manner a west 
wind brings mist and depressing drizzle to Prince Charles 
Foreland, whereas with this breeze fine sunny weather 
prevails along the upper reaches of Ice Fjord. 

The sun is never high in the Spitsbergen sky. In 
June it is no higher than in Britain in late September, 
and thus its heat is proportionately less. In August, 
on returning to the British Isles, one was struck by the 
fact that, in late summer, the sun was even then far 
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higher than in Spitsbergen at the longest day. This is 
probably one cause of the exquisite tones on the Spits- 
bergen hills; they are never flooded with hard strong 
sunshine as, for example, is seen on the Alps. 

The most arresting feature of the weather in this 
high northern land is its marvellous clearness. This is 
enhanced by the amount of snow on the hills, which are 
usually a faint primrose colour or else, when the sky is 
overcast, a delightfully soft pearly grey. There is appar- 
ently no dew in Spitsbergen, and, as I have mentioned 
before, rain is almost absent during the summer months. 
It is a never-to-be-forgotten experience to live not only 
in continuous daylight but, if the weather be clear, in 
continuous sunshine. It is almost impossible to tell day 
from night; there is no twilight, no perceptible darkening 
of the air. On July 22, exactly at midnight, I exposed 
a film of my camera on a Spitsbergen scene, without 
snow, and used my most rapid exposure. The resulting 
negative was almost as fully exposed as those I had taken 
during the daytime. Unfortunately, continuous sunshine 
is by no means always experienced in Spitsbergen. 
Often the sky is dull and gloomy, with the hills clear 
of mist, it is true, but with all the land leaden and 
depressing. 

Then, again, in Liefde Bay we experienced almost 
clear skies, through which the sun seemed about to break 
every moment, but, perhaps because of its lack of power, 
it never succeeded in doing so. An interesting feature 
of Spitsbergen weather to one knowing Scotland was the 
rare occasions when driving mists crossed over the hill- 
tops. Either the clouds were above even the highest 

hills, or else mist was down almost to sea level. 
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But then Spitsbergen is a land by itself. Its climate 
is absolutely and entirely dififerent from that of northern 
Norway only 4CX) miles to the southward. One sees, 
indeed, a marked resemblance between the weather of 
Norway and Western Scotland, but none at all between 
that of Scotland and Spitsbergen. Thunder is almost 
unknown in Spitsbergen, and there has been but a single 
thunderstorm in that land during the past twenty years. 

The most striking feature of the Spitsbergen climate 
is its air; it is like champagne. Even at sea level it is 
so bracing that one can walk indefinitely without feeling 
tired. Sea-level air in that snowbound land is fully as 
invigorating as that at 4,(XX) feet in Scotland. One can 
live and thrive with a surprisingly small amount of sleep. 
The members of our Expedition rarely " turned in '' 
before i a.m., and breakfasted at 8 a.m. before another 
strenuous day. 

Summer is so fleeting that the plants have to grow at 
their greatest speed ; the laggards have all been eliminated. 
Even the grasses are unable to complete their flowering 
spikes before frost and snow put an end to their activities, 
and I constantly saw withered spikes, only half grown, 
of the previous season lying on ground but recently 
released from its snowy covering. 

During the summer of 1920 the representatives of the 

Scottish Spitsbergen Syndicate, outside their huts beside 

the Nordenskjold Glacier, experimented with potatoes, 

barley, peas, beans and rye grass. The barley did best, 

and from the potatoes small tubers the size of marbles 

were obtained. The rye grass survived the winter and 

grew again during the summer of 192 1. 

Although the summer temperature of Spitsbergen is 
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so low, it must be remembered that there is no night, 
so that the plants are growing continuously with no 
" period of rest " as in more southerly latitudes. This 
accounts, in part, for the speed at which they form and 
open their flower buds. 

It will be, perhaps, of interest if I append to this 
chapter the barometric readings taken daily during a 
month in Spitsbergen waters, and the weather at the time. 
The records show how uniformly low the glass stood, as 
compared with summer readings in Britain, and also that 
a rising glass often brought a deterioration of the weather 
instead of an improvement as might have been expected. 

Barometric Readings, Spitsbergen, 192 i 

June 2^. — Barometer 29-43. Falling. At sea; 7 A.M.* 
entered loose ice, and after trying to find a way through 
had to alter course for over three hours, from N. to S.S.W. 
At II A.M. from a dead calm the wind came away from 
N.W. and soon freshened to gale force, so that for some 
hours we did not make two miles an hour. 

June 2§, — 2965. Rising. Magnificent, calm, sunny 
weather. Fog at sea. Entered Ice Fjord. 

June 26. — 29- 85. Steady. Magnificent windless 
morning. Later west wind and rather like a change 
towards evening. Gipps Valley, Ice Fjord. 

June 2j. — 29- 80. Rising after a fall during early 
morning. Dull early but hardened up to a fine day, 
though not so sunny. Gipps Valley, Ice Fjord. 

June 2S, — 29- 80. Steady. Beautiful morning at 

Ad,vent Bay. Dense mist at Green Harbour in the 

evening. 

June 2Q. — 2990. Rising. Southerly wind and fog. 
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West of Prince Charles Foreland, where fog is very 
prevalent. 

June 30, — 29-88. Strong S.E. wind. Bright but 
bitterly cold. Prince Charles Foreland. 

July /. — 2973. Falling quickly. Off Vogel Hook, 
Prince Charles Foreland, in morning. Weather calm 
though dull. In evening fresh and increasing N.W. 
wind and dirty sky. Anchored in King's Bay. 

July 2. — 29-65. Rising. At sea; proceeding N. up 
the west coast. Wind W.N.W. moderating, dull, with 
some fog and rain. 

July J. — 29- 82. Rising. Dull and misty. Some 
drizzle and sleet. Light N.E. wind. In Liefde Bay. 

July ^. — 29-97. Rising. Fine. Light cirrus clouds. 
Half sunny. Very cold N.E. wind. In Liefde Bay. 

July 5. — 30-00. Falling slightly. Dull but milder. 
Wind still N.E. In Liefde Bay. 

July 6. — 29-78. Falling. Again light cirrus clouds, 
and sun half out. Wind light from the N. but very cold. 
In Liefde Bay. 

July 7. — 29-58. Falling. Although glass was falling 
steadily, and had been for three days, the weather this 
day was by far the finest we had experienced since 
arriving in Liefde Bay. The sky was clear, and the air 
much warmer with a soft southerly breeze. 

July 8, — 29-50. Steady. Though the glass to-day 
stood lower than on any day since our arrival the weather 
was perfect, with light airs, cloudless skies and warm 
sunshine. Off Moffen Island, 80 degrees N. 

July p. — 29-52. Steady. Magnificent, calm, sunny 

weather continues, but at sea, fog. Off Cloven Cliff and 

in Magdalena Bay. 
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July lo. — 29-60. Rising. Off Prince Charles Fore- 
land. Fine morning. Evening grey and dirty-looking, 
with strong north wind. 

July II. — 2947. Falling. Off Prince Charles Fore- 
land. Fresh N. wind through the night. Dull and grey. 
Dead calm in evening, with a slight S.W. swell. 

July 12. — 29-52. Rising slightly. At Cape Bohe- 
man in Ice Fjord. Magnificent, clear, calm and sunny 
day. Cloudy evening and like a change. All the snow- 
clad hills wonderfully clear. 

July /J. — 29- 54. Rising slightly. Dixon Land. Ice 
Fjord. Dull and very gloomy all day with little wind. 

July 14.. — 29-70. Rising. Ebba Valley (at the head 
of Klaas Billen Bay in Ice Fjord). A fine, clear day. 
In the morning a cold east wind. Calm and mild after- 
noon. Clear air. 

July ij. — 29-83. Still inclined to rise. At the Nor- 
denskjold Glacier, Klaas Billen Bay. Dull and cheer- 
less day. Mist on the hill. Cold southerly wind. (It 
will be seen that after four days of a steadily rising glass 
the weather deteriorated on the- fourth day.) 

July 16. — 2987. Falling slightly. Anchored off 
Cape Boheman, Ice Fjord. A fairly heavy swell from 
the west coming up Ice Fjord from the Greenland Sea. 
Mild, dull, and some rain. 

July //. — 29-67. After a fall of two-tenths of an inch 
during the night, the barometer rose through the day. At 
Cape Boheman. A bad day. Rain in the morning; half 
a gale of wind from the west in the afternoon with cold 
driving rain. 

July 18. — 29- 77. Steady. At Cape Boheman. Gale 

moderated through the night. Sunny for an hour or so 
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very early in the morning, dull and dark all day, with 
drizzle in evening. 

July IQ. — 29-70. Unsteady. At Cape Boheman 
morning; sailed up Ice Fjord to the Nordenskjold Glacier 
in afternoon. Morning dull and calm. Afternoon fresh 
westerly breeze with a good deal of rain. Evening 
finer, but sky watery. The wind at midnight suddenly 
shifted N.E. and fell light. Many midge-like insects 
appeared. 

July 20. — 29-90. Rising. In Ice Fjord. In morn- 
ing a very strong S.W. wind. This moderated later, and 
the weather cleared, though a heavy swell was running 
up the Fjord. 

July 21. — 2995. Steady. Magnificent weather. 
Calm, clear and sunny. Easterly breeze, freshening in 
afternoon. 

July 22. — 29-80. Falling. Advent Bay and Green 
Harbour of Ice Fjord. Fine, clear and sunny. Fresh 
breeze from N.E. 

July 23. — 29-72. Falling quickly. At sea, steering 
south along the Spitsbergen coast. Early morning fresh 
breeze from the N.E. Forenoon dull and calm. Passed 
the South Cape, afternoon of mist and gloom with half 
a gale from the east raising the " spindrift " from the 
water. Passed about 4 miles west of the ice which so 
often renders the South Cape unapproachable. 

July 2^. — 29-55. Unsteady. At sea. Passed Bear 

Island, invisible in mist and rain. East wind still strong, 

but moderating. Cleared at night. For the first time 

since leaving Tromso on June 19 we saw the midnight 

sun dipping towards the horizon and not brilliant as in 

Spitsbergen. 
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July 2^. — 29-45. Rising. At sea. Wind still E. A 
good sailing breeze. Considerable swell. 

July 26. — 2975. Steady. Norwegian coast sighted 
very early in the morning, and we entered the calm water 
of the fjords shortly before 8 a.m. Fine, sunny weather, 
and warm after Spitsbergen, but the N.E. breeze was 
chilly. At midnight the sun still shone red on the high 
hills round Tromso, but had disappeared a few days 
before from the town itself. 
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CHAPTER XXI 



SOME ARCTIC SEA-GULLS 



During the best part of a short Polar summer spent in 
Spitsbergen waters one saw much of the sea-gulls which, 
thus far north, find a summer home. 

There are three gulls that one habitually finds in Spits- 
bergen, namely, the glaucous gull {larus hyperboreus), the 
beautiful ivory gull {pagopkila eburnea), or " ptarmigan 
of the ice," as the Norwegians call him, and the graceful- 
flying kittiwake {rissa tridactyla). Along with the gulls 
proper it may be as well to mention the skua gulls, of 
which marauders the Arctic or Richardson's skua {ster- 
corarius parasiticus) was almost everywhere present 
(though it does not, as in its Scottish haunts, nest in 
colonies), and the much rarer and incomparably graceful 
long-tailed or BufTon's skua {stercorarius longicaudus). 

Sea-gulls are far less numerous in Spitsbergen than 
in the British Isles ; in the former country it is the fulmar 
petrel that takes the gull's place as scavenger of the 
bays and harbours, and the gulls, more wary, keep in 
the background. 

Until the waters a score or so of miles beyond the 
north Norwegian coast have been reached the familiar 
gulls of British waters are seen — the greater and lesser 
black-back, the herring gull and its smaller relative the 
common gull; but none of these species ventures across 
the four hundred miles of ocean that divide Norway from 
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Spitsbergen. Conversely, the ivory and glaucous gull do 
not nest as far south as Norwegian latitudes (although 
perhaps an odd pair of glaucous gulls at times may nest 
on Norwegian headlands); the kittiwake and the Arctic 
skua are the only two birds of the gull tribe that have 
representatives of their race in Norway, Spitsbergen and 
the British Isles. 

Like the fulmar petrel, the kittiwake in Spitsbergen 
has formed unlooked-for habits, for it nests in colonies 
on clifiFs lying away from the sea as well as in its usual 
situations, though it does not, as the fulmar, breed upon 
the precipices far up the valleys. From the cliffs beside 
the great colonies of Briinnich's guillemots and little auks 
one heard with pleasure the high-pitched *' kit-ti-wake^ 
kit'ti'Wake *' of querulous or amorous kittiwakes, and 
one's thoughts were transported from the Arctic to spray- 
drenched Hebridean Isles. 

One of the most vivid pictures I recall of the snowy 
wastes of Prince Charles Foreland was a kittiwake making 
its way against a desperately cold breeze, and carrying 
in its bill a long frond of seaweed which trailed out behind 
it in the wind. My thoughts, on seeing the bird, were of 
wonder and admiration that it had chosen so snowy a 
spot as a nesting-ground, and of surprise that it had 
found a ledge sufficiently snow-free on some hidden cliff 
on which to build its nest. 

On two occasions in Spitsbergen I imagined that I 
saw the rare and tern-like Sabine's gull {xema sabini). 
The first was at the foot of Temple Mountain in Ice 
Fjord, the second on Prince Charles Foreland. This 
bird, named after its discoverer the late Captain Sabine, 
should readily be identified by its black head and tern- 
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like appearance, but a fleeting glimpse of a kittiwake as 
it passes by, holding some dark substance in its bill, may 
well give an erroneous impression. Though a few pairs 
of Sabine's gull may nest in the Spitsbergen archipelago, 
it is undoubtedly a very rare bird there. In its Green- 
land nesting-haunts Sabine's gull nests on islands along 
with the terns, but nowhere does it appear to be at all a 
common species. 

The glaucous gull is generally distributed throughout 
Spitsbergen. In no place did we find it really numerous, 
and its numbers can be compared with those of the great 
black-backed gull in Scotland. It seems to favour widely 
dififerent nesting-sites, for it makes its nest either on low 
flat islands or on the ledges of precipitous cliffs. In 
this respect it resembles the herring gull in Scotland, 
which, in the west, nests on grassy islands and in the east 
on high maritime cliffs. 

Nowhere in Spitsbergen did I see the glaucous gull 
nesting in large colonies like the lesser black-backed and 
herring gulls. The season of its nesting seems scarcely 
later than that of the Scottish lesser black-back, and as 
far north as Moffen Island, in 80 degrees North latitude, 
a nest was found on July 8 containing two young fully 
a week old. Putting the incubation period at four weeks 
— a conservative estimate — this pair of glaucous gulls 
must have nested at the very beginning of June, an early 
date for an island only 600 miles from the Pole. 

At a distance the glaucous gull is not unlike the 
herring gull, but lacks the black tips to its wings, and 
its cry is one of the most distinctive that I know. In it 
is a curious metallic ring that is heard in the cry of but 
one other bird of my acquaintance — the golden eagle. 
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The glaucous, or, as it is sometimes called, burgo- 
master gull, seems to have no enemy in Spitsbergen, 
except perhaps the Arctic fox. One can understand the 
absence of the raven, but it seems curious that no sea 
eagle or peregrine is present in sununer to prey on the 
myriads of birds at their nesting-cliffs. As there is so 
little vegetation on its nesting-islands the burgomaster 
gull makes its nest mainly of moss or seaweed, and at the 
foot of Vogel Hook, on Prince Charles Foreland, we saw 
mosses and lichens torn up over a large area. 

The glaucous gull seems to arrive off Spitsbergen as 
early as March, if the seas be open. It is not, indeed, 
known whether it ever goes very far south of the archi- 
pelago, although it leaves the land to seek open water 
and almost certainly migrates sufficiently far south to 
escape the continuous darkness. To the northern parts 
of the British Isles it comes fairly regularly as a winter 
visitor, being not uncommon about the Orkneys and Shet- 
lands. Indeed, on the latter island group Dr. Saxby 
saw it as late as May and even the beginning of June, 
though he never heard of its nesting there. In Spits- 
bergen the glaucous gull seemed curiously timid, con- 
sidering that it was little shot at. At the mining settle- 
ments it could be seen feeding on refuse, but always 
with a wary eye open for the approach of possible danger. 
When refuse was thrown overboard the sloop, kitti- 
wakes and fulmar petrels came fearlessly for the food, 
whereas the glaucous gulls invariably kept at a respectful 
distance and waited for the current to carry the food 
away from the side of the ship. Captain T. Longstaff* told 

* The medical officer of the Expedition, and now acting in the same capacity 
with the Mount Everest Expedition. 
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me that while endeavouring to reach a barnacle goose's 
nest on a precipitous rock-face near Advent Valley he 
was forestalled by a glaucous gull which, swooping down 
upon the unprotected nest, bore off an egg in its bill. 

The most beautiful gull of the Spitsbergen seas is the 
ivory gull {pagophila eburnea). It is of spotlessly white 
plumage, with bluish-coloured bill and crimson irides. It 
is considerably smaller than the glaucous gull, and on the 
wing is graceful and buoyant. Curiously enough, it rarely 
alights on the water, but drops daintily down for the 
fraction of a second to the waves to pick up some morsel 
it has spied, and then continues its course. 

When at Cape Boheman, on the north shore of Ice 
Fjord, I watched an ivory gull forcing its way up the 
shore of the fjord against half a gale of wind. Its flight 
was very characteristic, and when it dropped momentarily 
to the water it did so with perfect grace. 

In only one part of Spitsbergen did I see the ivory 
gull in any numbers, and that was at Liefde Bay, on 
the north coast. Our Expedition was unable to dis- 
cover a nest, but Professor Malmgren, in July, 1861, 
found a colony nesting on the north shore of Murchison's 
Bay, not many miles from where we were. In this colony 
the ivory gulls were nesting in the clefts and holes of 
the cliff, from 50 to 150 feet above sea-level. 

It is just possible that the ivory gulls which we saw 
in Liefde Bay were from this colony, for when flying 
overhead they seemed to be coming from the direction 
of Murchison's Bay. 

Professor Newton, on the other hand, writes in the 

Ibis of 1865 that the walrus hunters of Spitsbergen did 

not know of any nesting-place of the ivory gull, but that 
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" our pilot told me that a ship's boat which in 1859 suc- 
ceeded in reaching Giles' Land (a little-known and almost 
inaccessible island east of Spitsbergen) found many ivory 
gulls' nests on its lonely shore." As showing the elusive- 
ness of the ivory gull to this day, our own veteran ice 
pilot had no idea where these " ptarmigan of the ice " 
nested, but hazarded the conjecture that they perhaps 
built on the highest mountain cliffs. 

The truth is that the ivory gull never strays far from 
the ice, and thus does not breed in the easily accessible 
parts of Spitsbergen; it has even been suggested that it 
may make its nest on the ice-pack itself. There is nothing 
scientifically unsound in this theory, provided that a suffi- 
cient quantity of seaweed for nest-building is washed up 
on the ice, but, all the same, I hesitate to believe in it. 
The reason for this gull's partiality to the ice-fields is the 
nature of its food, which consists largely of the excreta 
of seals and walrus. It is probable that it nests like the 
glaucous gull, both on high cliffs and low islands; but, 
so far as it is known, it has no nesting-ground along the 
western Spitsbergen coasts. 

At least two species of skua gulls frequent Spits- 
bergen. By far the more common of the two is the 
Arctic or Richardson's skua. It is one of the few birds 
that are found nesting both in the British Isles and in 
Polar lands, but the name " Arctic skua " should, to my 
way of thinking, be given rather to Buffon's or the long- 
tailed skua, for this graceful bird seems to be the more 
truly Arctic of the two, since it is seldom found nesting 
south of the Arctic Circle. 

Richardson's skua is di-morphic, that is to say, two 

distinct forms occur. In Scotland the two forms inter- 
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mingle and interbreed ; in Spitsbergen the whole-coloured 
or dark race is very rare indeed, almost all the birds con- 
sisting of the light form, with pale yellow cheeks and 
white breasts and under parts. Richardson's skua seems 
to be found throughout the coast-line of Spitsbergen. 
One saw it nesting on low islands such as lies des 
Canards on Liefde Bay, and the shore of Magdalena 
Bay. On Prince Charles Foreland it was preparing at 
the end of June to nest on the snowy wastes of that 
desolate region as soon as the snows should have melted 
sufficiently to give it black ground on which to lay its eggs. 
It was numerous on Moffen Island, but did not seem to 
be nesting there. 

The long-tailed or Buffon's skua was much more un- 
common than its larger relative. It was apparently nest- 
ing on the level tundra of Liefde Bay, and also near 
Cape Boheman on Ice Fjord, but we did not succeed in 
locating its nesting-grounds. 

A pair, strikingly tame, were haunting the neighbour- 
hood of the great Nordenskjold Glacier in mid-July, but 
did not seem to be nesting. I saw an individual in 
Advent Valley which I thought was undoubtedly brood- 
ing on eggs, but which flew off as if in mockery from the 
little knoll where it had been resting. 

The cry of the long-tailed skua is a high-pitched wail- 
ing note, " E'i'i-ak, je-ak^ je-oh, je-ohy' which carries far 
over the wild tundra. In Lapland, according to Mr. 
Wheelwright, this skua nests in colonies, and is appar- 
ently far more plentiful than in Spitsbergen. Its food 
consists largely of the crowberry {empetrum nigrum), 
which in Spitsbergen is very rare indeed, so that this may 
in part account for its scarcity there. 
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SEALS OF THE WEST SPITSBERGEN SEAS 

While cruising leisurely in Spitsbergen waters it was 
of interest to compare the seal life of the Arctic coasts 
with that of the British Atlantic seaboard. In Western 
Scotland and Ireland the two species of seals habitually 
met with are the common seal {phoca vitulina) and the 
grey or Atlantic seal {halichcerus grypus). In Spits- 
bergen both of these species are absent. The grey seal's 
limits are not far north of the Lofoten Islands, on 
the north-west Norwegian coast. The common seal is 
a more north-ranging species, and is found along the 
Greenland coasts. It has, indeed, been stated to pene- 
trate to Spitsbergen, but so far as I am aware no certain 
records have been taken of it in the latter country, and 
it seems possible that it has been confused with the ringed 
seal, which it resembles. This latter seal {phoca hispida) 
is by far the most common seal along the west and north 
coast of Spitsbergen. It is to be seen everywhere, right 
up at the very end of Ice Fjord, more than fifty miles 
from the open sea, and in brackish lagoons, such as 
Richard Lagoon on Prince Charles Foreland. It re- 
sembles in its habits and in its appearance our own 
common seal, for it rarely ventures into the open sea, 
living either in the quiet waters of the fjords or at the 
edge of the floe ice. 

It was common in Liefde Bay, and the crew of the 
Tcrningen used to hunt it of an evening, but rarely with 
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success. One or two specimens were shot by members 
of the Expedition, but they were mostly immature. The 
adults were wary and dived with an incredible speed when 
alarmed. When on the ice of a frozen lagoon (such as 
Richard Lagoon) they invariably remained close beside 
their blow-holes, and through these they dived on the 
approach of danger. 

The former name of the ringed seal was phoca fcetiday 
from its disagreeable odour. It is, however, only the 
fully grown males that have this smell, which is said to 
be almost unbearable. Perhaps fortunately, no adult 
male was accounted for by the Expedition ! Mr. J. G. 
Millais, in his exhaustive work, " The Mammals of Great 
Britain," states that an Eskimo, after eating the flesh of 
this seal, can be smelt at quite a considerable distance. 

Along the west coast of Spitsbergen fish are scarce; 
but as the ringed seal is supposed to feed entirely on 
crustaceans, this dearth of fish does not affect it. Lamont, 
in his ** Yachting in Arctic Seas," mentions finding in a 
seal which he had shot about a bushel of prawns, so 
fresh that they might have been eaten by his party ! The 
Spitsbergen prawn, it may be mentioned, is red before 
being boiled. 

Of the four species of seals which inhabit Spitsbergen 
waters, namely, the ringed seal {phoca kispida\ the 
bearded seal {phoca baTbata)^ the harp seal {phoca green- 
landica) and the hooded seal {cystophora cristata), only 
two were seen — the ringed and the bearded. 

Two hundred and fifty years ago little was known 
of the various Spitsbergen seals. Martens tells us : 
" They are of several colours, spotted like Tygers. 
Some are black with white spots, some yellow, some grey, 
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and others red. Their Teeth are sharpe like a Dog's, 
wherewith he can bite off a stick as thick as one's Arm. 
They bark like hoarse Dogs; their young ones mew like 
Cats. They run as fast as a Man, and their lame way 
of going doth not hinder them at all, for they shove 
themselves along just like an Eel. Some run from the 
Ice to the Water and leave a yellow Dung behind them, 
which they squirt out at their Hunters. He hath an 
abundance of Guts, which are very small." 

The bearded seal is much larger than the ringed 
species. It approaches in size the grey or Atlantic seal 
of our own waters, and, indeed, is often mistaken for it. 
I saw it in two places, on the ice of a small ice-blocked 
bay near the entrance to Liefde Bay, and on the frozen 
surface of the lagoon on Moflfen Island. 

These large seals seemed to intermingle with the 
smaller ringed seals. They were silvery in colour, and 
were so wary that no attempt to stalk them succeeded. 
Their haunt on Liefde Bay was also a haunt of the 
beautiful ivory gull. This bird lives largely on the 
droppings of the seals, and as the seals are generally on 
the ice the gulls, also, make their home here. 

There seem to be so few fish in the Spitsbergen seas 
that it is surprising to see so many seals. It has been 
suggested that besides eating shrimps and prawns they 
feed on the small tadpole-like organism named clio. Clio 
is present, along with its relative limacina (both free 
swimming molluscs) in the Arctic waters in countless 
numbers. 

To an observer of seal life on the western coast of 

the Scottish Highlands the most interesting contrast, 

along the coasts of Spitsbergen, is the absence of low 
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skerries where seals love to lie at low water. I did ;iot 
on a single occasion see a seal resting upon the land in 
Spitsbergen, but always on the ice. One would think 
that in cold and windy weather the ice, even for an animal 
with so much fat upon it as a seal, must be rather chilly. 

The novice, seeing these seals lying together far out 
on the ice might hope, by getting between them and open 
water, to effect their capture. Each seal, however, is in 
reality close beside his own " blow-hole," a small round 
opening in the ice. Into this he can dive safely at a 
moment's notice. These blow-holes never freeze over 
even during the most intense winter's frost. How are 
they kept open.*^ It is said that the seal bobs up and 
down with little rest, thus breaking the thin layer of ice 
which is constantly forming over the hole. 

During our voyage from Norway to Spitsbergen we 
met with a large field of drift ice, and passed more 
than one sealing sloop at work. The sloops were lying 
just off the ice, and their boats were right in amongst it 
on the wait for any unsuspecting seal. Since the coming 
of the auxiliary motor these sloops are able to go farther 
afield, and are almost independent of the weather. But 
the work, even in midsummer, is arduous and exceedingly 
cold. For the ice makes its own fog, and the breeze that 
blows across it is never much above freezing point, while 
the sun is rarely seen 

In former years the walrus was plentiful along the 
western coast of Spitsbergen. Now it may be said to be 
exterminated on this coast, and, indeed, is found only 
at the edge of the pack ice. Even so far north as 
Moffen Island we saw no traces of it; at least no recent 
traces, for, as I have stated, we found many skulls and 
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tusks lying just above the tide-mark on the shingle of 
that low and lonely island. 

From Lamont's " Yachting in Arctic Seas " is taken 
the following description of a walrus hunt. The scene 
is High Rock Island : " In August, 1852, two small sloops 
approached the island and discovered a herd of walrus, 
numbering many thousands, reposing on it. Four boats' 
crews (16 men) proceeded to attack. The great mass of 
the walrus lay in a sandy bay with rocks enclosing it on 
each side and on a little mossy flat above the bay, but 
to which the bay formed the only convenient access for 
such unwieldy animals. The boats landed a short distance 
oflf, and the 16 men, creeping along the shore, got between 
the sea and the bay full of walrus, and immediately com- 
menced to stab the animals next them. The walrus, 
although so active and fierce in the water, is very unwieldy 
and helpless on shore, and those in front soon succumbed 
to the lances. The passage to the sea soon got blocked 
up with dead and dying walrus. When drenched with 
blood and exhausted, and their lances from repeated use 
became blunt and useless, they returned to their vessel, 
had their dinner, ground their lances, and then returned, 
killing 900 walrus. Unable to carry all the bodies to Nor- 
way in their sloops, the hunters hurried back to Norway 
with part of the booty, and returned later in the season; 
but they found the island cut off by ice, and so were 
obliged to leave hundreds of carcases." 

Little wonder is it that the walrus was unable to 
survive such bloodthirsty attacks. 
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FLOWERS OF SPITSBERGEN 



Viewed from the sea, the greater part of Spitsbergen 
appears as an altogether barren and lifeless country. A 
place of wild beauty, it is true, but incapable of support- 
ing the life of even the most hardy plants. 

Yet this first impression is an inaccurate one, and a 
close search reveals that on the most lifeless and rock- 
strewn hill-sides plant-life is generally present, with many 
and beautiful, though minute, flowers. 

There is in Spitsbergen no well-defined spring, 
summer and autumn flora; all the plants hurry into 
activity simultaneously and blossom in July and, to a 
lesser extent, in August. 

Almost all the plants of Spitsbergen are diminutive 
in height, for they are exposed to three distinct conditions 
which retard growth, namely : i . Low summer tempera- 
ture. 2. Coldness of soil (which acts physiologically as 
drought). 3. Continuous daylight. 

Owing to the permanent presence of ice in the ground 
only a foot or two below the surface and downwards, the 
plants suffer from an impeded water supply. They are, 
therefore, mostly xerophytic, or drought-resisting. These 
drought-withstanding features are different in the various 
species of plants. The leaves may be stiff, hard and 
leathery, as in that plant of inconspicuous leaves but 
beautiful flowers, cassiope tetragona^ or they may have a 
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tendency towards succulence, as in saxifraga oppositifolia. 
The breathing pores, or stomata, as they are called, may be 
protected in cavities from the dry air and cold winds — 
as in cassiope — or beneath a shaggy coating of hairs, as 
in dry as octopetala. 

Then there is the habit of forming wind-resisting 
" cushions,*' as in the case of dryas octopetala^ silene 
acaulisy and several other Spitsbergen plants. 

The wealth of flowering plants in this northern land, 
and the vivid colour and number of the blooms is sur- 
prising, but explained by the fact that the flowers develop 
in a temperature too low for the prolific growth of stems, 
leaves and roots. 

Certain plants of Spitsbergen, especially saxifraga 
oppositifolia^ do so well because of the absence of com- 
petition. Of all Arctic plants this saxifrage seems to be 
about the most hardy, but wherever other plants find a 
footing and thrive it is quickly crowded out. 

The plants of Spitsbergen generally form what is 
known as " mat herbage " — that is, they creep prostrate 
over the ground in order to obtain what shelter they can 
from the bitter and withering winds. There are excep- 
tions, and the most conspicuous one is polemonium pul- 
chelluniy a blue flower of sweet scent which in favourable 
situations (it is found only in a few districts) may reach 
a height of close on a foot. The charming flowers of 
the Arctic poppy are frequently held well above the 
ground, but the leaves are low, and in the form of a 
cushion. On the dry ground just above the tide one 
finds the small yellow-flowered draba alpina, and, perhaps 
amongst it, another draba with small white flowers — draba 

kirta. Salix polaris, or the minute Arctic willow, is always 
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present, its vivid green cushions very pleasing to the eye. 
It is not unlike the alpine willow of the high Scottish 
hills {salix herbacea), but the leaves of polaris have smooth 
rounded edges, whereas those of herbacea have the edges 
serrated. So far as I know, salix herbacea has never been 
found in Spitsbergen, but on Bear Island a few plants 
of it do occur amongst the much more common salix 
polaris. 

Salix reticulatay a willow scarcely larger than S. polarisy 
but with deeply veined leaves, was found on Prince 
Charles Foreland but nowhere else during the time of 
our visit. 

To return to the flora of the Spitsbergen tundra, poten- 
tilla fragiformisy with large yellow flowers (larger than 
the Highland potentilla) creeps along the ground and, 
if the botanist is favoured by fortune, he may find a plant 
of the Spitsbergen dandelion {taraxacum phymatocarpum) 
with flowers of palest green. A saxifrage of the dry places 
is S. flagellaris, with bright yellow flowers. It is unusual 
in having many runners, with small buds at the ends, 
creeping over the ground, and also from the fact that 
its leaves have often a red pigment in them. Empetrum 
nigruniy or the crowberry, which is so plentiful on Scottish 
hills, is very rare in Spitsbergen, and scarcely ever 
ripens its fruits, so that the discovery of ripe fruit in 
192 1 was a considerable achievement. There are two 
species of lousewort in Spitsbergen. One is known 
as pedicularis lanata, with a very delightful pink flower. 
This lousewort seems to favour drier situations than 
its relative pedicularis hirsuta, considerably the smaller of 
the two. 

Descending to the shingle itself, one may find (though 
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it is a rare plant in Spitsbergen) the oyster-plant {mer- 
tensia maritima). It has a darker flower and smaller 
leaves than the English oyster-plant, and we found it 
on the Anser Islands and nowhere else. 

In damper situations are saxifraga cernua, with a single 
flower at the end of each stalk, S. nivalis, with very small 
and inconspicuous flowers, and, a rare plant in Spits- 
bergen, S. siellaris. This saxifrage of the Scottish hills 
has much smaller flowers in its Arctic home, so that it 
can scarcely be recognized. In this peculiarity it is not 
alone, for S. aizoides, the yellow bog saxifrage of Scot- 
land, has in Spitsbergen very different flowers from those 
the plant produces in Norway or Scotland. The most 
common buttercup in Spitsbergen is ranunculus sul- 
fhureus. It grows in moderately wet ground, on the level, 
but more frequently on rocky ledges, and its yellow flowers 
are very pleasing. In wetter places one found ranunculus 
hyperboreusy with minute yellow flowers. On the Cape 
Boheman tundra R. nivalis was growing. This plant, 
much less common than sulphureusj is very similar to 
the latter buttercup, but its leaves are less indented. 
In the boggy land one found the small Arctic bog 
cotton grass — eriophorum scheuchzeri, and, very rarely, 
the cloudberry {rubus chamcBtnorus). Small horsetails 
grew here and there in the swamps, and in the mod- 
erately wet ground one found polygonum viviparum 
and luzula confusa with an occasional ranunculus 
pigmcBus. 

It is perhaps the complete absence of trees and of any 

vegetation more than an inch or two in height that renders 

the flowers of Spitsbergen so delightful. 

Who could forget the crimson blooms of silene acaulis, 
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the pink or red flowers of saxifraga oppositifolia? To 
even the most unobservant the acres of dryas octopetala 
with their masses of pale yellow flowers must be a sight 
to be remembered. 

To my mind pedicularis lanata gave the most ex- 
quisitely coloured flower in Spitsbergen, and the more 
gloomy and depressing the day the more pleasing did 
this small flower become, but it was never sufficiently 
common to be taken as a matter of course. 

In Scotland the vegetation of the glens is entirely 
different from that of the high tops. In Spitsbergen it 
is remarkable that the vegetation diminishes quite incon- 
siderably with the height above the sea, so that almost 
all the plants that grow near the beach thrive as 
well on hill-slopes at a height of 2,000 feet. The con- 
tinual daylight and midnight sunshine are probably 
the causes of this, also the fact that in Spitsbergen the 
sun, although it shines the twenty-four hours through, is 
never really powerful, and its comparatively feeble rays 
warm the slopes more easily than the level tundra. 

We saw Spitsbergen during the finest season of 
the year; but before September was many days old 
winter descended without warning on that northern 
land. 

An Arctic landscape, after a bitter wind has blown 
for the space of a few hours, resembles a more southerly 
country that has been ravaged by a devastating frost. 
Many plants are put to rest while still in full develop- 
ment. There they stand, with green leaves frozen stiff, 
with swollen flower buds, with half-open and fully 
expanded flowers. 

A truly Spartan school for plants, yet they of Spits- 
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bergen are used to such treatment, and remain thus frozen 
until the latter days of the succeeding June, when winter 
gives place to summer. Each plant, when released from 
its enforced winter sleep, works without ceasing, night as 
well as by day, in its endeavour to grow its flowers and 
to ripen its seeds before the rigours of winter are upon 
it once more. 
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A Purple Sandpiper on it* Not in ■ Clump of dryas cciopttiU, 
The Saner* mb be ma to Ibc riibt of the bird. 



An inilaDtancoua photograph of a tide ilen up Advent 
Valley, taken exactly at midnilht, July 22-23, 1921. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

A MIDNIGHT WALK IN ADVENT VALLEY 

After a week of rough and cold weather, when almost 
constantly the sun had been hidden by dark clouds and 
the hills enveloped in mist, the sun shone forth on the 
morning of July 21. 

The previous day we in the Temingen had been off 
Gipps Bay, and, in the heavy surf that prevailed, a 
landing party had narrowly escaped disaster in the small 
boat. Then, a few hours later, the sloop distinguished 
herself by running aground in Bjona Haven, in full view 
of the Scottish Syndicate's sloop Autumn; but with a 
flowing tide we remained only a short time in this 
inglorious position. 

Next morning the strong westerly wind had almost 
entirely died away, and from our anchorage in Klaas 
Billen Bay, within a stone's throw of the great Norden- 
skjold Glacier, the view was a very fair one, for the sky 
was cloudless, and in the sunlight the great expanses of 
snow and ice seemed dazzlingly white. 

Chief among the nearer hills stood Mount Terrier, 
with scree-covered slopes, so steep that the snow lay here 
only in patches. 

It was early afternoon when the Temingen weighed 

anchor, and over a sea glass-like in its tranquillity, 

steamed slowly west, her course set for Advent Bay. In 
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the calm waters little auks swam, diving hurriedly when 
the sloop was almost upon them, and a few Spitsbergen 
puffins flew inquisitively round the ship. It is an interest- 
ing fact that the puffin is the most curious-minded bird 
of the northern seas. Briinnich's guillemot, the little 
auk and kittiwake, show but scanty interest in a passing 
ship. The fulmar petrel, when one is at anchor, often 
comes very close, but its reason is a practical one — it is 
after any scraps of meat or fat thrown overboard ; whereas 
in the case of the puffin it is curiosity pure and simple 
that attracts it to a vessel. 

Shortly after seven o'clock in the evening, after 
passing through the most wonderful scenery — lifeless 
terraced hills, and glens, snow-splashed and green alter- 
nately — ^we dropped anchor in Advent Bay. The sun 
still shone brilliantly, but a cool easterly breeze had 
sprung up and was rufliing the surface of the bay, on 
which glaucous gulls swam. It was just after nine o'clock 
when I landed here, close to a little side glen at the 
mouth of Advent Valley. A month previously, barnacle 
geese had been nesting on the cliffs of the glen. Now 
they were gone, having probably led their young to the 
sea by way of the turbid and quickly flowing glacier 
stream that drains the glen. 

After Prince Charles Foreland, with its dreary snowy 

wastes, and the lifeless grandeur of Magdalena Bay, 

Advent Valley seemed strangely fertile. Already the 

snow had entirely disappeared here, and little remained 

even on the hills rising from the valley. For the first 

time since landing on Spitsbergen four weeks previously 

I found real grass, green and succulent, extending over 

wide areas. In other valleys one had, it is true, found 
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verdure, but from many alpine plants, chiefly dryas 
octopetala and saltx polaris — not grasses. 

Thus it was a delight to wander in this fertile vale 
by the primrose light of the evening sun, and to be abroad 
with Nature in her wildest and yet most pleasing form. 
Just across the glacier stream — which after the warm 
sunny day was running fast and full — were in flower many 
plants of bog cotton grass with small feathery heads. The 
■' species, eriophorum scheuchzeriy is an Arctic one, smaller 
and more sturdy than that found in the British Isles, and 
I had seldom met with it previously in Spitsbergen. On 
the west-facing side of a hill, where dryas opened its 
eight-petalled flowers and where Arctic poppies bloomed, 
a pair of ringed plover showed the greatest agitation, 
flying anxiously backwards and forwards over the same 
part of the hillside, and calling repeatedly. There was 
little doubt they had their young brood here, but although 
I watched them carefully for two hours I saw no sign of 
the family. In Spitsbergen the ringed plover is not by 
any means a common bird. It is not recognized as a 
distinct species, but my impression is that it is more 
handsomely coloured than its British representative. 

Making my way eastward up Advent Valley I came, 
a few minutes before midnight, to a swift-flowing and — 
a rare thing for Spitsbergen — clear hill burn, rushing 
down from a steep corrie, where snowfields of consider- 
able size still lingered. By its banks Arctic poppies with 
unusually large flowers blossomed and more than one 
species of saxifrage, while on the higher ground cassiope 
tetragona opened its delicate bell-shaped flowers. The 
sun was still bright and warm, and at midnight precisely 
was well above the hill on the opposite side of the bay. 
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Advent River for the last mile or two of its course 
flows through swampy land, with tarns and grass-grown 
pools extending for some way on either bank. Its waters 
are so turgid that the whole of the bay for miles around 
is muddy. 

Making my way along the foot of the hills on dry 
ground and perhaps 300 feet above the river, I came 
across feathers of ptarmigan and the droppings of rein- 
deer. Beside a spring, and where the hillside was fresh 
and green, three ringed plover rose and flew agitatedly 
towards me. The ground was quite unlike that usually 
chosen by British ringed plover on which to nest, for 
it was a bare hillside, some 300 feet above sea level, 
and reminiscent rather of a dotterel's nesting-site than a 
ringed plover's. I felt certain the birds were nesting, 
however, and determined to continue to watch them until 
they had given up their secret. Sure enough, after awhile, 
one of the birds, greatly excited, approached to within 
six yards of me, and then disappeared behind a small 
irregularity in the ground. I was convinced that it was 
brooding its eggs or young here, and, having given it 
time to settle down, rose and quickly walked to the spot. 
There, to my great pleasure, I found, crouching on the 
ground, a newly hatched chick, its eyes scarcely open. 
The discovery was an interesting one, for the youngster 
was of such a tender age it could have walked only a 
very few yards; so it was proved that the ringed plover 
in Spitsbergen, like the puffin, is quite distinctive as 
regards its nesting-sites. No previous record, indeed, 
exists of the ringed plover breeding in Spitsbergen. So 
the discovery was of considerable ornithological interest. 

In the shelter of a little knoll, and protected from the 
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cold easterly breeze, the air was delightfully warm and 
slumber would have been easy in the rays of the midnight 
sun. In the soft sunlight Cape Boheman and all the land 
on the north shore of Ice Fjord stood out clearly. Each 
glacier appeared of a delicate cream colour; each rocky 
spire caught the sun's rays. 

Many snow bunting broods, already strong on the wing 
and hardly distinguishable from their parents, flew from 
the stony parts of the hillside. These youngsters were 
from ten days to a fortnight more advanced than those 
on the opposite shore of Ice Fjord, and a chick belong- 
ing to a pair of purple sandpipers which rose beside me 
was already more than half grown, with feathers well 
developed. This shows what a sheltered and early spot 
Advent Valley is, for on Cape Boheman, across the fjord 
and not many miles distant, the purple sandpiper broods 
were at this time but a day or two old. It was interest- 
ing to notice, as one wandered up the valley, that small 
burns frequently emerged from the ground as though 
from springs; but it was usually a winter's snowfield 
farther up the hill-side which, in its melting, had produced 
the water. The upper hill-slope was so rocky that the 
small streams flowed, invisible, beneath the stones until 
they emerged at the edge of the vegetation zone. These 
little streams spread out, aln:':3t at once, into miniature 
swamps, and from the semi-liquid surface there grew, in 
tussocks, the minute and prostrate salix polaris. Here, 
also, flowered the Arctic bog cotton, and here and there, 
on the drier spots, a species of bladder campion. 

Nearly six miles up the valley a deep glen led away 
to the right. A large and muddy stream, having its birth 
in a glacier at the head of the glen, flowed down it in 
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many channels. The midnight sun here scarcely pene- 
trated, for the hills of the glen were both high and steep. 
There was no wind, only the sound of rushing waters. 
Many plants of cassiofe tetragona were in bloom at the 
entrance to the glen, their drooping bell-shaped flowers 
in the whiteness of their colour rivalling the ptarmigan's 
feathers that lay around. 

About two o'clock in the morning I retraced my steps, 
returning at a lower level than that at which I had come. 
At the edge of the extensive bogs purple sandpipers 
tended their broods. They were present in far greater 
numbers than I had hitherto seen in Spitsbergen, and 
as I walked there ran ahead of me an almost constant 
procession of agitated birds, squeaking and piping plain- 
tively, and hurling themselves about in the most extra- 
ordinary attitudes as they endeavoured to distract the 
attention of the intruder from their families. 

I had expected to see many grey phalaropes here, as 
the ground seemed ideally suited to their requirements, 
but I did not meet with a single bird. 

The sun was now perceptibly higher, and shining from 
the north-east; but the air was becoming colder, and the 
easterly wind was freshening. On a dry knoll ahead of 
me there sat a long-tailed skua, apparently on her nest. 
The bird allowed me to approach to within a few yards 
of her, and I made certain that she was brooding. She 
rose up, stood for a few moments, then spread her 
long and graceful wings and launched herself daintily 
into the breeze. To my disappointment there was no 
nest. 

Though so many snow buntings were in the valley 

their season of song was apparently past, and it seemed 
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by the forwardness of their broods that this bird is the 
earliest nester in Spitsbergen. It arrives in that country 
early in April, at a time when the land is stiH deep in 
snow and when the cold is often at its greatest. So it 
would appear that its migration south in autumn is to 
escape the winter darkness rather than because of any 
food scarcity. 

I have wondered if the flocks of snow buntings that 
visit the British shores regularly each winter are, some of 
them, from far-off Spitsbergen. It is possible, although 
I incline to the belief that the Spitsbergen nesting-birds 
winter on the Norwegian coasts. 

At five o'clock in the morning I reached the shore at 
Advent Bay. A few hundred yards off lay the Termngen^ 
flying at her main-mast head the pennant of the Expedi- 
tion. But all aboard of her — crew and explorers alike — 
were sleeping heavily, so heavily, indeed, that the most 
strenuous whistling and shouting failed to rouse a single 
one of them. 

The east wind was decidedly cold; I had been with 
little rest and no sleep for twenty-one hours. I searched 
the wind-swept shore for shelter, but without success ; the 
chill east wind penetrated everywhere. At length a figure 
appeared on the deck of the sloop, and one of the crew, 
half-clad and full of sleep, though cheery and oblig- 
ing as ever, rowed across to the shore and returned to 
the vessel with the belated wanderer. 

Of our southward cruise there is little to be said. The 
wind was a fair one all the way to Tromso, and we did 
the passage in the excellent time of three and a half days. 
Thence we sailed down the Norwegian coast in the finely 
equipped mail steamer Siegurd Jarl and crossed from 
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Bergen to Newcastle-on-Tyne in the new turbine steamer 
Leda, 

A visit to Spitsbergen is an intensely interesting 
experience. One realizes, even from an all too short 
cruise in the Arctic, how great a charm have the lands 
that approach the Pole, for they call to the lover of the 
wild and serene in Nature as perhaps no other part of 
the world can do. 
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Glaucous gull (see Gull) 

Goose, barnacle (see Barnacle goose) 

brent, 35, 43, 70, 80, 86, 88, 158; 

eggs of, 80 

flight of, 129 

nests of, 145 

pink-footed, 35, 40, 48, 130, 133; 

flight of, 42; nesting of, 41, 4a, 

48, 131 
tree, 28 

Goose (or Anser) Islands, 24, 86, 153 

Grant Land, turnstone in, 55 

Grass, 192 

Great Inlet (see Ice Fjord) 

Green Harbour, 134; fulmar petrels 
at, 23; little auks at, 136; sand- 
pipers at, 106; wireless station 
at, 2, 10 

Greenland, Arctic turnsrtone in, 55 ; 
barnacle geese in, 29; grey 
phalarope in, 152; Sabine's 
gulls in, 175; seals in, 180 

Greenland Sea, 6, 34 

Greenshank, 103 



Grimsey Island, nesting-grounds of 

little auk in, X42 
Grooten Inwyck (see Ice Fjord) 
Guillemot, 13, 16, 47, 95, 115, 118, 120, 

black, 20, 25, 30, 43, 67, 100, 129, 
141 (cf, Mandt's guillemot) 

British (uria iroiile), 16 

Briinnich's, 14, 16, 20, 23, 46, X15, 
X16, 120, 121, 174, 192 

Mandt's, 20, 25, 30, 43, 67, 100, 
129, 141 
Gulf Stream, 6, 45 
Gull, 62 

black-backed, 16, 173, 175 

British, 173 

glaucous (larus hyperboreus), 16, 

3»» 34, 47» 5'» 76, 78, 95. 99» 
100, 117, 123, 125, 174, 175, 176, 

192; cry of, 175; nesting, 175 
herring, X73, 175 

ivory (pagophila eburnea), 62, 64, 
66, 100, 129, 15s, 173, 174; nest- 
ing of, 177; plumage of, 177 
Sabine's, X74, 175 
skua {see Skua) 
Gully Glacier, 93, 99, 136 
Gypsum in Spitsbergen, 7 

Hammerfest, 127 

Handa Island, fulmar petrels on, 37 

Harelda glacialis (long-tailed duck), 

70, 71, 108, xs6 
Heath, 71 

Hecla, South Uist, 144 
" Herball or General Historde of 

Plantes," 28 
Hermansen Island, 84, 158 
Hinlopen Strait, loi 
Horsetails, Spitsfbergen, 188 
Huskies as nest-finders, 92 
Huxley, Mr. Julian, 159 

" Ice blink/' 65 

Ice Fjord, i, 6, 7, 19 et seq., 144; 
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birds of, 23 ; coal deposits of, 2 
ei seq,; old-time fishing indus- 
try of I 81 ; snowy slopes of, 24 

Iceland, Arctic turnstone in, 55 ; grey 
phalarope in, 152 

lies des Canards (Duck Islands), 155, 

lies des Mouettes, 69 

Iron deposits in Spitsbergen, 7 



Java, 8 
Jellyfish, 81 

Jourdain, Rev. F. C. R., and Spits- 
bergen turnstone, 62 
Jurassic coal, 3 



King eider, 52, 90; eggs of, 90; nests 

of, 91 » 108 
King's Bay, 7, 127 
Kittiwake (rissa tridactyla), 16, 47, 51, 

5a, 70, 81, 173, 192; call of, X17 ; 

nesting of, 48, 120, 174 
Kjellman on the Polar night, 94, 95 
Klaas Billen Bay, 4, 7, 118 
Koenig, and birds of Spitsbergen, 61 
Koenig's expedition to Spitsbergen, 29 



Labyrinthodont, the, 114 

Lagofus mutus hyperboreus (see Ptar- 
migan, Spitsbergen) 

Laminarian seaweed, 75 

Lamont's " Yachting in Arctic Seas,*' 
184 

Lapland, Buffon's skua in, 179 

Larus hyferboreus (see Glaucous gull) 

Larus marinus (see Gull, black-backed) 

Lerner Islands, 85 

Le Roy, P. L., and the marooning of 
four Russian sailors, 150 

Lichen, 65 

Liefde Bay, 53, 55, 63, 69, 78, 83, 85 ; 
bird life of, 154, 157, 177; 
seals in, 180, 182; tundra of, 

<i4 



Limacina (mollusca), 37, 182 

Loch nan Ceall, 118 

Loch Scridain, 118 

Lofoten Islands, seals in, 180 

Longstaif, Captain T., 176 

Long -tailed duck (see Harelda 

glacialis) 
Long-tailed skua (see Bu£fon'a skua) 
Longyear City, 3-4 
Lousewort, Spitsbergen, 115, 129, 132, 

187, 189 
Lunula confusa, 188 



Machair, definition of, 49 

Magdalena Bay, 93 et seq,; bird-life 
o^f 95 ^^ f^9'» 13^ > glaciers in, 
93 ; the Poktr night, 94-95 

Malmgren, Professor, and the ivory 
gull, 177 

" Mammals of Great Britain," x8i 

Mandt's guillemot, 20, 25, 30, 43, 67, 
100, 129, 141 

Manniche, and barnacle geese, 29 

Marble quarries. King's Bay, 7 

Marsh cypress, 149 

Martens, and the snow bunting, 1^3; 
and the Spitsbergen fuhnar, 37, 
46 ; on seals, x8i ; on the cry of 
the fulmar, xo6; on the little 
auk, 140 ; on the skua, x 16 

** Mat herbage '' plants, 186 

Mathieson, Mr. J., 40; and Spits- 
bergen glaciers, 148; rainfall 
records of, 163 

May Island, 84, 158; flora and fauna 
of, 158 

Mertensia maritima (oyster-plant), 188 

Midges, 149 

Millais, Mr. J. G., " Mammals of 
Great Britain," 181 

Mimer Valley and Bay, 13X 

Mingulay Island, guillemots on, 14; 
purple sandpipers on, 102 

Mining in Spitsbergen, 4 et seq., 12 
et seq. 
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Moffen Island, 74 et seq,; an eider 
colony on, 89; birds of, 79, 80; 
flora of, 80; fulmars on, 75; 
grey phalaropes on, 157 ; the 
British Admiralty chart of, 75 ; 
remains of walrus on, 76, 183 

Monaco Glacier, 64, 85 

Monaco, Prince of, 61, 69, 119 

Mosquito (culex nigripes)^ 149 

Moss, club, 149 
sphagnum, 108 

Mossel Bay, 90 

Moth, Spitsbergen, 115 

Mouettes, lies des, 69 

Mount Aitken, 42 

Mount Chisholm, 53 

Mount Conway, 50 

Mount Misery, 17 

Mount Perrier, 145 

Mount Terrier, 145, 147, 191 ; a fulmai 
colony on, 125 

Mount Trekroner, 29 

Mull, Island of, xi8, x6i 

Murchison's Bay, bird life of, 177 

Negri Glacier, 148 

Newton, Professor, and the ivory gull, 

Nordenskjold, and driftwood, 104 ; 

and eider duck, 89-90; explores 

Moffen Island, 76 
Nordenskjold Glacier, 24, 129, 130, 

143 et seq, 
Nordenskj61d*s " Arctic Voyages," 

94-95 
North-East Land, Spitsbergen, 78 

Northern Grampians, the, 53 
Norway, and the Spitsbergen archipe- 
lago, 7, 8 
Norwegian miners at Longyeax City, 

4 
Nyctea nyctea (snowy owl), 127 



Oahu, wireless station at, 9 
Oil in Spitsbergen, 7 



Orkney Islands, glaucous gulls in, 176 

Owl, snowy^ 127 

Oyster-catcher, 103 

Oyster-plant [mertemia marifima), 188 



" Pack " ice, 74 

Pagofhila eburnea (see Gull, ivory) 

" Pancake '* ice, 19 

Pebbles, nesting birds' use of, 57-8 

Pedicular is hirsuta (lousewort), 187 

Pedicularis lanaia (lousewort), 115, 

129, 132, 187, 189 
Peregrine, 33, 176 
Petrel, fulmar (fulmar us glacialis)^ 13, 

14, i9» 3'. 34, 36, 37, 401 67, 
100, 124, 128, 131, 145, 173, 192; 
cry of, 23, 106 ; flight of, 43, 46, 
52, no; Martens on, 37, 46, 
106; nests of, IS, 37, 125 

Phalarope, grey, 31, 58, 70, 87, 152 
el seq,; call of, 153; feeding- 
places of, 160; nesting, 152, 153, 
156, 160; plumage of, 152; 
summer haunt of, 51 
red-necked, 152 

Phatarofus fulicarius (see Phalarope, 

grey) 
Phalarofus lobatus (Phalarope, red- 
necked), 152 
Phoca barhata (bearded seal), 181, 182 
Phoca faiida, 181 
Phoca granlandica (harp seal), x8i 
Phoca hispida (ringed seal), 52, 53, 

180, 181 
Phoca viiulina (common seal), 180 
Phosphatic deposits of Spitsbergen, 7 
Plectrophenax nivalis (see Bunting) 
Plotus aUe (see Auk, little) 
Plover, golden, 103 
grey, 103 

ringed, 103, 105, 193, 194; brood- 
ing of, 194 
Polar bear, 10, 11, 12 
Polar night, the, description of, 94-5 
Polemonium pulcheUum, 115, 186 
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Pole Star, the, 95 

Polygonum znviparum, 188 

Poppy, Arctic, 64, 71, 113, 129, 13?, 

186, 193 
PotentiUa, 60 
PotentiUa fragiformis, 187 
Prince Charles Foreland, 21, 22; 

climate of, 165;' flora of, 187; 

polar wastes of, 45 et seq., 64; 

sandpipers' nests on, iii 
"Ptarmigan of the ice" (see Gull, 

ivory) 
Ptarmigan, Spitsbergen (lagopus 

mutus hyperboreus), 39, 40, 68, 

114, 124, 125; in quest ol, 124 

et seq. 
Pteropod, 52, 81 
Puffin, Arctic, 20, 25, 67 
British, nest of, 122 
Spitsbergen, 21, 122, 129, 145, 192; 

nesting, 122 



QuAOA Hook, xo; rainiall at, 163 



Rainfall of Spitsbergen, 163 et seq. 

Ranunculus hyferboreus, 188 

Ranunculus nivalis, 188 

Ranunculus figmaus, 188 

Ranunculus sulfhureus, 32, 188 

Raven, 176 

Razorbill (alca tor da) , 137 

Recherche Bay, 7 

Redshank, 103 

Redwing (iurdus musicus), 117 

Reindeer, 10, 11, 26, 66, 67, 68, 70, 

Reindeer Peninsula, fauna of, 6x 
Richard Lagoon, 49, 52, 53, 165 ; seals 

on, 181 
Richardson's skua, 79, 97, 173, 178, 

179 
Rissa tridactyla (see Kittiwake) 
Rubus c ham amor us (cloudberry), 188 
Russian expeditions to Spitsbergen, 2 



Russian sailors marooned in Spits- 
bergen, 149- 151 
Rye grass, 167 



Sabine, Captain, 174 

Sabine's gull, 174, 175 

St. Kilda, fulmar petrels on, 37 

Salix herbacea, 187 

Salix folaris (Arctic willow), 15, 31, 

66, loi, 103, 1x5, x86, 193, X95 
ScUix reticulata, 186 
Salmo alfinus, XX9 
Samoyedes and reindeer, 11 
Sanderlings (crocethia alba), 64, X03 
San Diego, CaMfornia, 9 
Sandpiper, 16, 31 

purple (erolia maritima), 38, 40, 43, 

47» SOi 52, S3i 6x, 62, 63, 65, 66, 
X02 et seq,, 129, 130; brooding, 
X08, no, 144, 196; flight of, 109; 
nesting, 102, X03 et seq., 109, 
125; period of incubation, ixo; 
plumage, 105 

Sassen Bay, 7 

Saxfby, Dr., X76 

Saxi/raga aiaoides, 188 

Saxifraga caesfiiosa, X5, 66, 78, 80 

Saxifraga cernua, 188 

Saxifraga flagellar is, 71, 187 

Saxifraga hir cuius, 130 

Saxifraga nivalis, X5, 137, 188 

Saxifraga opposijlifolia, 26, 30, 32, 37, 
41, 50, 80, X26, X32, 158, x86, X89 

Saxifraga stellar is, 188 

Saxifrage, 15, 43, 60, 64, 97, X04; 
purple mountain, 124 

Scotland, annual rainfall ol, 163; 
pink-footed geese in, 42 

Scurvy, a tradition of, 114 

Scurvy grass (see cochlearia) 

Sea-gulls, Arctic, 173 et seq. 

Seal, 20, 66, 67, 77 
" blow-hole " of, 183 
bearded (phoca barbata), 181, 182 
conunon (phoca vitulina), 180 
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